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[HE STARTED AS IF HE HAD BEEN SHOT, AND UTTERED THE ONE WORD “ FounD!”’| 


GUY FORRESTER’S SECRET. 


———~>—_—_- 


CHAPTER IX. 


Miss Anastasia Sura, the true one who had 
really officiated in the Disney schoolroom— 
not the artful adventuress who usurped her 
name—was certainly a very clever woman; 
but, like many another talented personage, 
she was not quite infallible, and sometimes 
by too great cleverness brought about the 
very results she most wished to avoid. 

On principle Anastasia disapproved of 
marriage, her theory being that it was an 
infringement on the Rights and Liberties of 
Women (the capitals are her own); bat while 
condemning the ordinance in a wholesale 
manner she was quite willing to admit that 
some of the community must be sacrificed for 
the sake of the rest ; that since there must be 
husbands and wives, mothers and fathers as 
long as the world lasted, she must make up 
her mind to see many deserters from the ranks 
of spinsterhood, and even submit to the know- 





ledge that wedding-rings still formed an im- 
portant item in a jeweller’s trade. 

Some women, Stacy admitted, must be 
married ; others, she said, were so weak- 
minded that really they were not fit to fight 
for their rights and privileges as free and un- 
fettered citizens. These, she declared, were 
certain to fall victims to matrimonial 
snares sooner or later, as she didn’t approve 
of half measures. Really, the sooner they 
selected their own particular snare the better 
for their companions. 

She was very fond of Poppie, but she always 
stoutly maintained the girl had not sufficient 
backbone for spinsterhood, and that she 
should never be surprised to hear of her folly. 
(Folly was Anastasia’s own particular word 
for designating wedding.) 

When pretty, girlish Poppie had left for 
Ardmore Miss Smith missed her a great deal 
more than she would have cared to own, and 
she awaited her first letter with considerable 
anxiety ; she read it with a prodigious ‘ sniff” 
when she came to the description of the absent 


particular snare, which would make Poppie a 
victim to the bonds of matrimony. 

‘“* After all,” said the strong-minded woman, 
as she perused the letter a second time, ‘‘ per- 
haps it’s the best thing she can do. She's too 
pretty to be safe from folly for another ten 
years. Shehas no vocation for the cause. If 
this Sir Ira is not worse than most men 
it may be rather a good plan, but I'll not say 
word to let her suggest what I’m thinking 
re) Rad 

And she did not. Anastasia wrote very 
amusing letters, though rather too full of 
politics. She filled two sheets easily without 
bringing in Sir Ira’s name, or seeming to 
notice the postmark in which Poppie alluded 
to Guy Forrester. 

‘‘We’ve made our choice and told Mr. 
Forrester he’s nothing to us,’’ reflected Stacy, 
who had a great idea of fairness. ‘‘ Poppie 
and I have no more right to go chattering 
about him than any other stranger!” 

As the weeks wore on, and Poppie’s letters 
told her Sir Ira and Mr. Forrester were both 





baronet, and forthwith decided in her own 
mind Sir Ira would return and become the 


at the Castle, Miss Smith sniffed more and 
more, although the girl told her nothing of 
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Tra’s'attentions, | The astate female reading 
between the lins®;and going as muctt from 
what was left ont a3 witat was said} knew 
as wéll as possiblé that it only rested With her 
little friend to bacome Lady Vernon. 

“She'll think I shall bo verted,” reflested 
Anastasia, ‘and maybe fancy she’s bouad to 
keep single just because she promised she 
would. Thebost thing I can dois to goaway 
for a bit andynot-let Poppie know where I am 
until she’s made up her mind one way or the 
other. It would be against my prineiples to 
advise her to marry anyone, bat I shoulda’t 
like to vex her by objecting, 80 I'd better:take 
myself off for a tittle while 

As the Cause had an otis in Holborn 
where all letters: were taken in fot.absent: 
members and reforwarded): Migs .Gaatehin- 
curred very litile. tronble-imic her. 
abode. She had.a bad cold) and: 


monthin a milder climate: might began fob : 
_bramoh “in 


her, “she: went off! to work* at a 


Torquay; first=) dispatching the fotloging | 


characteristic note: to’ Poppies— 


“ My Draw Gian,— 
‘* I cam see from your letter yortewill. coon 
have’ to make up your mind ome great tes- 
i choose: whether y contimte’ 







want toadvise you, a 
my mind not to-exprese. at. 
mabter, I am going for'a little! 
settled. As sdom. as you have desided write 
mea line to the offiée, and I d you. mip 
fd address.; Whatever yousdo T shaibinot- 


blame foxsI have a were One’ 
of the ee ceaiemmntcaheael ge the Bible, 
biereaee ie mmm ah am ppier jo art) 
state o ‘8, my dear 
Poppie,,your faithfnl awdattaehed friend, . 


AY 5" 


It wae latesonm the day, after his frtiitless 
joursiey to: Léndon,-that: —_ Forrester dréve 
up to Ardatere Oaatle, ; 
witha heavy sree rosie 
were stern and set, his’ broww : 
though in thought. He coulduiote 
himself that he had failed 
undertaking, and had log clue 
missing girl; he had written tthe Countess 
the night before, so that she wa, in a measure, 
prepared for his tidings, 

One look at his face and@/she knewshe had 







failed — knew also his see@et that-Sir Ira’s |) 


had not been the Shly Reart at. Ardmore 


captive to the pretty gayerdiemss- She closed: 


the door, and with gentie) womanly tact: let 
him sit down by the: fire before he asked a 
single quostion. Indeed; even then she: made 
his task easier by telling hiarher own views. 

‘* Things’ have happened better than I ex. 
pected, Guy,’’ she said, cheerfally. ‘“ Your 
uncle and Sir Ira were invited: to the hant 
dinner, and seat me word they should sleep at 
Colonel: Mortimer's. I was able, then;. with 
the help of nurse.and Hawkins, toepread; the 
repors: that, Poppie had. been summoned: to 
London by the illness of a friends, I don’s 
think if she.could be fouad, .poor child, -and 
brought back, any humancreature—saye those 
two — would: suspect-there was, anything 
strange in the manner of her going,” 

“ Then you would, take: her. back ?”’ 

Lady Manro sighed. 

‘‘T hate mystery, Guy. I think I am even 
more particular than others that. the life. of 
those about me should: be open. aw the day. I 
have always been seyere on any. one ‘ with a 
history,’ and resented the least attempt at 
deception;; but-——”’ 

“ You would forgive Poppie?.” 

“Tamsofondof her,and Dollie loves her 
so. I have great:faith in children’s jadgment, 
I don't think there would be anything very 
wrong in the.girl my child-loved. If.I conld 
find Poppie I should. say to her,‘ Tell me,.is 
there anything in your..past.that.makes you 
unworthy my. little girl's. affection?’ and. if 
Sy et no," I should. be willing, to risk the 


i 
y in his} 


“I think Vernon is sure to sptak outiwhem 
he'finds shéhas escaped him ”” 

“T donot! I betieve Sir fra will seé& her 
and trust to her gratitude, giving him his 


happinéss.” 
“T shonld like to know the secret of her 
life. Aunt Kathleen, have you no idea?” 
“Tecan only tell you one thing—it was not 
love! Of that-I ant convinged!” 


*T thought love was at the bottom of all 
troubles?” 


- > » 1 Grd " * . ; 
shétold me ln ett em 
in ‘ailiyone again,” 7 : 

“ Poor child! ” eapeiel 


Badly. ‘‘ A poor, little, lonely child ;. some. 
danger—I cannot quite make ont ita nature— 
threatened her, and she thought it a safe 
hiding-place to come to Ardmore as Dolly’s 
governess. Thenameof Smith isso: common 
she felt it wonld:conceal her batter-than any 
otheralias. Sie knew plenty to teach a little 
child, and: so: she saw no harm in tke:decep- 
tion.” 

“ Aud wa have losther!.”’ 

“Yes. She told me when she first: came 
she had hada heavy tronble, and she theught 
work wonldhelp her best to bear it. I wonder 
what the troable was? ’ 

“ Anenemy!” . 

“Auenemy! Do you mean it; Guay?” 

‘I saw her once; before ever she came: to 
Ardmore, It: was in'a cemetery: She had 
been to- say farewell to her father's grave, and 
I was ableito:be of some-service tovher. She 
told me then she was (going: tovbe a: governess, 
because she wanted to: hide herself from: an 


* And she did: notsay wha?” 

“Tt wasa man I gathered,. She said he 
lived in Maryland; but‘he was:coming home; 
but-for that: I should have thought Ira Vernon 

was the enemy in question.’’ 

‘‘Weoare forgetting one thing;:Gay, which 





reward if he. finds her and» restores. her®to |, 









mé@y th¥ow some dight on4our difficulties, A 
letter came foriPoppie yesterimy—of tourse 
too lateifor he®*to receive it. Do you think I 
am jastifiel in opening it? ” 

‘“ Certainly,” said Mr. Forrester. “ It may 
supply some clas, at any rate. It will give 
the address of the friend, and we ought to 
communicate with her at once,” 

But when the Countess read Stacy's letter 
she felt as much wiser a9 an unlettcredperson 
would do after looking at a page of Greek. 
‘“What on earth deesit'mean, Guy?’ she 
nS erties “I can’t make 
yon a t. the ter aman or & 

women? andwhdtdo.they mean bythe ctate 
v1 declare they 








Mey} son, and said she hed never been called any. 


brevet 


wv 
“ty tufte® Rnow it now,” said the Couritese, - 


mmare-suite to} to. thie eff 


ohoter | wa seewhianged 
ot a | gitoge 5 her ol¥ 


pe away oat + ane addreses. I have 
hat Miss fromthe best 
but! — 13V } 





> Poppi 
had a Bins at name; but she blushed crim- 










thing but-Poppie.”’ 


Guy started : 
| “ AnastasianSuaithel Is itepossible; but of 
1} are ar send What-a fool 1 was not 
agp Do- ? ” 


“T havevhad«business transactions with 2 
aS: m still on cordial 
Messer incean look at the letter ; 
Can tell you in an instant whether it is iu 
her writing.” 

Lady Munro handed it him, and he bent his 
head. 

« Miss Smith is the granddaughter of a man 
I esteamed ‘heartily.. I'am cortwin she would 
never lend herself to anything dishonourable. 
Poppie may not have been a Girton scholar 
and a governess of experience; buat she was a 
gentlevoman woethy of-alk respect, or Miss 
Smith would never have assisted her to enter 
your houses.” 

‘+ Well, [ shall soon settle Sir Ira-if he comes 
to me with any slawders; but, Guy, all this 
brings us no nearer»to fiading her. Poppie:is 
jast:as mach lost-toi ua: 

‘* I shall write to Misa Smith at once; she 
may possess:some:elae:if werda not.” 

‘* But youxdon't know her address ?:”” 

He smiled: 

« [think Tecan obtain: it through her: law- 
yers: She is.rather amim portant person) im her 


. Phew would:P oppie find her easily ?** 
“T hope:so. I ¢aw’t telb vou, Aunt: Kath- 
leen, therelief:it ia:to me to fiad that‘ Stacy’ 
is Miss: Smith. She «gave; mei the impression 
of such stremgth and i don't think. 


she could ‘fail: to.-discover “her. poor’ ‘little 
friend.” 





“ Them youwill write to-night?” 
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‘Yes.’ He was turning toleave the room 
when she stopped him. 

“Guy!” 

“Tg there anything the matter, Aunt Kath- 
leen?. You look quite troubled.” 

“Tt is about you.” 

“ About me!” 

“Your uncle meant it as a pleasant sur- 
prise, and.said I was not to tell you; but, 
somehow, after what. you have said about 
Poppie I can’t help,thinking we havo all 
made a great mistake ; and, instead of giving 
you pleasure, we shall have placed you in a 
very uncomfortable position.” — 

Guy. looked unutterably bewildered. 

“T am quite, sure you would mean me 
nothing but -kindness,” he began; but Lady 
Munro interrupted him. 

‘“‘ You. see, the. Earl had’ set his heart on 
your, marrying and settling down, and we 


heard from Sir Joshva-no one abroad seemed | 


to pléase you, so we thonght it must be that 
you.conld not get over your first attachment, 
and Mrs. Jenkins being . providentially. a 
widow——”’ 

Guy broke in, — 

‘¢ Yon have invited her on a visit!” 

“Yes, . Please don’é be vexed. Indeed we 
meant to give you pleasure. I can see now it 
was a mistake,” 

Guy Forrester was touched by her troubled 
face, and took her hand in-both of his. 

* Aunt Kathleen, you must not worry your- 
self in the least. I quite understand the kind 
motive which prompted you.to invite thelady, 
and I assure you I have no objection to meet- 
ing her. All between us was so long.ago.and 
I have so completely got over it that she will 
be to. me_no different to any other guest: I 
might firid in your drawing-room.” 

“But it will be very awkward.for you?” 

‘* Not if you help me—not if. you accept my 
solemn. assurance that I am not‘a marrying 
man ;.that if you introduced me to the goddess 
Venus, Pegaso g the fashion - to d8y, I 
should ectly impervious to her attrac- 
tions. I rape against the-finest of Eve’s 
daughters.” 

“« And against. Poppie?” 


His face blanched. for an instant, and he | 


reesed Lady Munro's hand so tightly that 

r rings almost cut into her fingers. 

‘«‘'Then,yon have guessed my secret ?” 

“ Only to-day.. I fancied-—” 

“T love her better: than. life itself1’’ said 
Guy, hoarsely ; ‘‘ but L will trust'you with the 
truth, sure you will hold it ax a sacred con- 
fidence. I can never marry anyone,’ 

Her looks asked the question. 


‘““Why not?” so plainly that Guy bent, 


down and..whispered five words into her 


ear, 

Lady: Munro felt as though the world must 
be coming to an end, She could. hardly 
realise she was awake and in her senses... For 
quite three minutes there was dead silence in 
the room; tlien. the Countess looked*up with 
tearful eyes,and whispered,— 

“Qh, Guy, Tam so sorry!” 

“IT need not ask you to keep my. con- 
fidence? ” 

“I will keep it from. the whole. world ; . but, 
oh, how terrible it. is for yon! Can nothing 
be done?” 

Guy Forrester shook his.head. 

‘* Nothing.” 


eel 


OHAPTER X.. 


Loyvon by night—that is by lamplight ; the 
New Year was not many days old; the sun, 


therefore, was sparing of hig favours, and, to: 


all intents and purposes, evening began by 
five o'clock. 
thinning be Te octal The a ees 
rapidly. ‘ans; professiona 
men and re pian Fanos pr ieure and’ 
managers gone home; there only re: 
mained the.large number whose privilege it 
8 to work longer fot .le#s money than their 
more ortnnate superiors. 


These, too, were pouring slowly out of their 
offices and warehonses, and in a short iime 
would ba ensconsed in suburban train, or 
mounted aloft on an omnibus; but the streets 
were doll decidedly. 


up to town to see the shops decked in their 


the pleasnre:seeking lady, escorted by hus- 
band or brother to the pantomime, had not 
yet arrived upon the scene. 

The place seemed given over, for the most 
part, to the ranks of great-coated bread- 
winners, who were passing from. the place of 
their daily toil to the. bourne whence started 
train, omnibus, or: tramway; but yet there 
were a few women whom necessity compelled 
to be abroad, and one of them walked. briskly 
down the Strand, her eyes fixed on the ground, 
; a8 though nothing:about her had power to 


arm, @ certain forlorn appearance about her 
whole being whith would have gone to a 
mother’s heart had any mother chanced to 
see her. 

She wore black, and her drecs had been 
good once, but now bore the signs of much 
wear and of exposure to all sorts of weather. 

Despite the January cold she had no jacket, 
and the little woollen shawl round her shonl- 
ders was but feeble protection from the winter's 
blast ; and yet, despite the poverty of her 
a mar she: looked and. walked as a 
a y- 

As she passed the corner of Wellington- 
street and paused a moment till the throng of 
cabs and omnibuses'entering the Strand from 
| the direction of Waterloo Station should make 

it safe for her ‘to crogsy a gentleman. came 
hastily round the'corner whence he had been 

to: secure stalls for the Lyceum, and: in his 
haste to signal.a passing omnibns inadver- 
tently: pushed egainst-her, 

In a moment he was uttering: a courteous 

; then, as she raised her eyes, and for 





| 


, the first.moment he saw her face, he started | 


as though he had been: shot, and: uttered the 
one word ,— 

“ Found!” 

The girl would. have’brushed, past him and 

| lost herself in the! crowd; but he was too 

; quick: for her. Planting one hand on her 

; Shoulder he forced: her to be his captive. 

“Child, what has: happened? What can 
have brought you to this ?”’ 

There was'a world of entreaty in her sweet, 
weary voice as-she answered;— 

“Oh, les'me got You used to be good to 
me in theold time,’ Oh, Jim, for the gake-of 
bygone days let’ me got.” 

The man’s: answer was: to put her hind 
through his‘arm, and‘to walk gently forward 
with her till‘they were-oppiosite the entrance 
to’ the Temple. Crossing the road; still in 
perfect ‘silence, he led her through the deserted 
courts until he came toa set of offices evidently 
familiar to him. He opened the door with a 
lateh-key and took his captive into a large, 
well-furnished room; placed her in a chair by 
the fire, and then: stood. watching her as one 
relieved from some cruel fear. 

‘Found, thank Heaven:!”’ 

“ There’s' nothivig’ to’ be thankful about,’’ 
said ‘the girl, with a faint return of the arch 
manner which ‘had’ held him captive in his 
boyhood. ‘I’m a very black sheep indeed, 
Jim, and the less you see of me the better.” 

“‘T don’t think so,” 

“But it is true. Jim, I must go away 
soon and hide myself. You mustn’t ask me 
where’ I am or what Ido. If you'll agree to 
that I won’t be sorry I met yon; it seems 
nice‘to see's face [knew in the old time. I 
want you to tell me all about everything.” 

With almost @ woman's tenderness he had 
ministered to her creature comforts, poking 
the fire into a b and bringing. a glass of 
witle‘and a biscuit, a cupboard, 

“T couldn't,” she said, shaking, her head 
when he pressed these refreshments upon her, 
“Tt would choke me, Talk to me, Jim, and 





eo 


Materfamilias, with her little flock, brought | 


Christmas brightness, had gone home, and | 


interest her, a thick roll of papers under her | 


a | 
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tell me all you can; [ haven't heard anything 
for months,” 

‘* Whose fault is that, dear?” 

‘Don't call me doar,’’ she commanded, 
“‘and, Jim, don’t look at.me like that. I feel 
almost as if I were my own ghost come back 
again. Just,tell me all you can of what 
ae happened. I suppose the old place is 
e 


' 
j 
| 


‘*No, it is kept in readiness for yon. I 
tried hard to hate.the man because he had 
wronged you; but there must be something 
nice about him for I never quite managed it.” 

‘Poor Jim!” 

‘*‘ He keeps the place all ready. You havo 
only got to claim it as your home,” 

‘* T never shall, I would cooner starve,’’ 

Jim heaved a sigh, 

** And you won’s listen tome. You know I 
am just the same; nothing in the world will 
ever change me.” 

‘*No,” she said, firmly, ‘I won’t listen: to 
; youif you talk of that. Jim, why will you 
; worry me? Do let us. be friends, without 
| any of that-sort.of nonsense.” 

** Tf only you could be in love yourself!” 
{ 





“T don’t wantto. Jim, I can’t stay much 
longer; and you have told me nothing.” 
“There’s not mush to tell; The firm 
manageall the property still, and there's 1 
' report Mr. Forrester is going to marry his 
! old Jove, Mrs, Jenkins.” 
‘* Oh!” the girl’scolour had changed ; “ and 
: do you think it’s true, Jim?” 
| “T can’t say. They’re both down at Ard- 
more Castle’ Something may come of it,” 

‘* And how’s your mother, Jim, and all the 
people at Trinity. Are they out ofthe wilder- 
ness yet?” 

Which needs an explonation. Trinity was 
the church of her childhood, and the pastor, % 
worthy man, had but ove fault—he always 
preached about Moses. and the children of 
Ssrael’s:journey from Egypt. Now and again ke 
raised his listener's hopes-by getting’#s far as 
Joshte and the spies, but he had contrived to 
keep the congregation wandering in the wil- 
derness for more years than Jim and hig 
friend’ could remember, Perhaps the seat- 
holders of Trinity were a rebellious set, and 
the enforced wandering was a punishment 
for their merriness, Jim smiled at the ques- 
tion, 

“ We're jast preparing to go over Jordan,” 
he said, with an sir of great content. ‘ We'd 
bought a silver salver as a Christmas present 
for the minister; bnt we all decided: we'd 
better keep it back till we got safely to Canaan, 
lest the excitement turned his head, and he 
took us back into the wilderness:” 

Poppie turned to*him-with a little sob. 

“Oh! Jim, only think! It isn’t six monthg 
since I went to Trinity every Sunday, and my 
life seemed smooth as a sea of glass; and—. 
look‘at me now.” 

‘“My dear,” said the young man fondly 
“Tthink you’ve made a mistake in fancying 
you'd be happy amongstrangers. It’s not too 
late to'change ; we all love you, Poppie. Won't 
you come back to us?”’ 

**T can’t—I can’t.” 

‘* We'd all be prond to have you,’”’ went on 
Jim; staunchly ; ‘‘and as to hiding you from 
him, we’d do it with all our might. Father 
and mother often say they feel as though 
they’d lost one of their own children.’’ 

“Don’t yon think it’s a pity we didn’t all 
stay children? You were such a dear boy, and 
I don’t think I was very horrid.” 

“ You were the prettiest little fairy I ever 
saw. Poppie what are you doing now?” 

‘* Will you keep my eecret, Jim?” 

‘“* Yes, if you won’t tell me withont. Butoh, 
child | how can you golike this—you-that wore 
furs and velvet, and had your own brougham 
and servants 1” 

‘I’m a law copyist,”” said Poppie, gravely. 
‘Tf I weren’t afraid of your uncle, Jim, I’d 
ask you to give me some deeds to copy.” 

*  Poppie |” 
“It's not hard work,” she said :ravely 
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‘when one gets use! to it, and | earn a lot, 
Last week I made a whole pound!” 

“ A pound a week—bring in a pound a week, 
you! Poppie, it’s dreadful.” 

Her white teeth flashed. 

‘* Don’t discourage me, Jim.” 

** When I think of the past.” 

“‘ Don't,” she interrupted; “I never do. 
Why, if I thought of the past and him it would 
kill me.” 

‘‘ Tt was a strange will,” said Jim, musingly ; 
‘but I’ve often thought, Poppie, we all went 
to work to make the worst of it.” 

“Oh, Jim! Remember, you have pro- 
miséd.”’ 

** And I ll keep to my word, Poppie. Noone 
shall know from me that you're in London; 
but you must promise me something in 
return.” 

“« What is it, Jim?” 

‘*That you'll give me your address, and be 
sure and write to me once a week.” 

‘¢ Whatever for ?”’ 

Jim groaned. 

‘“* If you'd ever known what love was, child, 
you'd understand. It's torture to me to think 
of you alone in London at all; but it won't 
be quite so bad if I have a line once a week 
to tell me you’re not ill, and know where to 
find you if you're in trouble.” 

Poppie stared at him with her big, brown 
eyes, 

‘*I've never been anything but a trouble to 
you, Jim, and yet you never seem tired of me. 
Is that love?” 

“I expect it is,” the young man said 
simply. “I'maplain, homely fellow, Poppie, 
bat I’m not given to change. With me to care 
once is to care always.” 

“I think you must be very good, Jim.” 

He sighed. Then she rose to go. He walked 
with her to the Strand, put her in a cab, and 
stood bareheaded till she was out of sight. 

‘Oh! ” reflected Poppie as she partook of the 
weak tea and thick bread-and-butter which 
formed the evening meal. ‘I wonder if there 
ever was anyone like Jim! Stacy has failed 
me; but Jim, who has suffered more through 
me than anyone else, is as true as steel. I'm 
quite sure he's like an angel, or he would be 
if angels had red hair and freckles. 

‘What a miserable thing loveis! I never 
believed in it myself; but I can’t help seeing 
what misery it brings to everyone else. And 
so Mr. Forrester is to marry hisoldlove. Jim 
is wrong there. I am quite sure she will not 
be his wife yet—at least, not yet.” 

Poppie's adventures were very simple. The 
most heedless of mortals, the bright thought 
she might hear of Stacy at the “ office” never 
dawned on her. She looked on her friend as 
faithless, and felt more lonely than she could 
bear. 

No one wanted her. She was one too many. 
Sir Ira had called her an adventuress, had said 
no respectable people would ever associate with 
her. The words cut the sensitive, girlish 
nature to the quick. Poppie felt as if she had, 
indeed, done something which removed her 
‘beyond the pale. Henceforth she was an out- 
cast—an alien. 

Friendless and neglected, a poor little waif 
and stray, many and many a time since her 
arrival in London she had buried her face in 
her hands and regretted with bitter tears that 
she was alive, 

‘If only I could die!’’ she had sobbed to 
herself. ‘‘No one wants me. There is no 
place for me in Heaven’s beautifal world!” 

She had a loyal, affectionate heart, and she 
had loved both Lady Manro and her little 
daughter very dearly. She missed the mother’s 
kindly face and the child’s sweet voice at every 
turn. 

Ardmore had been to her a kind of Paradise 
until Sir Ira’s persecution drove her forth a 
fugitive. 

‘I think,” decided poor little Poppie, as she 
laid her head on her pillow the night of her 
meeting with Jim, ‘he need not have been so 
cruel ; I never wronged him. If poor Jim for- | 





gives me, Sir Ira has no right to complain. 


And so Mr. Forrester is in love with Mra, 
Jenkins. I wonder if be is sorry now?” 

What he was to be sorry for she did not say, 
but she shed bitter tears as she thought over 
Mr. Forrester and his love affairs. She could 
not drive the subject from her mind; she lay 
awake for hours; then towards morning she 
fell into a restless, broken sleep; and when at 
the usual time the landlady, a good-natured, 
motherly creature, brought in the frugal break- 
fast, it was to find her lodger tossing to and 
fro with ominous pink spots on her thin 
cheeks and a fierce, lurid light in her brown 
eyes. 

Mrs. Jeeks knew something of illness 
enough to tell her it was no light ailment that 
had seized on the poor, lonely girl, and to 
make her send off her eldest boy in haste for 
the nearest doctor. 


(To be continued.) 








A GOLDEN DESTINY. 


—!9!— 
CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Grorrrey Wrnpxam did not make much 
apparent progress in his courtship, for Mar- 
jorie’s manner seemed to grow colder and 
colder every day, and at the least attempt at 
love-making on his part, she froze instantly. 

‘*Marjorie!"’ he exclaimed, with real 

ssion in his voice, one morning, when, find- 
ing her alone in her boudoir, he had taken her 
hand, and attempted to kiss it. ‘‘Why do 
you treat me so harshly? At least my love 
for you might move you to pity!” 

‘‘T do not see that you have any reason to 
complain of my conduct,” she replied, icily. 
‘*IT wear your ring on my finger, and that is 
surely enough.” 

“It is not enough! Don’t you see that I 
love you—that my whole being is thrilled at 
the echo of your footstep—the sound of your 
voice? And yet you treat me as if I were the 
veriest beggar that ever came to your door? 
Nay—I am wrong ; for youare kind to beggars, 
while you are cruel to me!” 

Marjorie—who was arranging some roses in 
a china bowl—put down her flowers, and looked 
her betrothed fully in the face. 

“If you will recall the terms of our engage- 
ment, you will remember that I never pro- 
mised you affection. To the best of my ability 
I am performing my part of the bargain we 
made, and love was certainly not mentioned 
in it—on my side atleast. If you are dis- 
satisfied, I am quite willing to release you, 
end to give you back your ring again,” draw- 
ing it from her finger as she spoke. 

‘No, no! At any price you must be mine, 
See, Marjorie, I love you so passionately that 
I will even put up with your scorn in order 
to make you my wife !”’ 

Her scarlet lip curved contemptuously ; but 
instead of replying, she gathered up her roses 
and went on with their arrangement again. 

He watched her with a lowering brow for 
some minutes; then jealousy overcame pru- 
dence, and he burst out passionately,— 

“IE it were not for that man Fraser—that 
murderer—you might care for me yet.” 

Never had he saw such a change as came 
over Marjorie’s face as she heard these words. 
The flowers fell unheeded to her feet, and she 
turned round upon him with flashing eyes and 
crimson cheeks. 

‘* How dare you say such a thing—how dare 
you apply that epithet to a man a thousand 
times better and nobler than yourself? Roy 
Fraser is no murderer, and it is only a coward 
who would take advantage of his present posi- 
tion to call him so! ” 

“‘ Tt does not much matter what heis called, 
when the facts show what he is,’’ retorted 
Geoffrey, beside himself with jealous hatred. 
‘« A competent jury has already declared him 
the murderer of Mrs, Fanning, and you may 








be sure that he will ere long suff the penalty 
of his crime. Besides,’ he added, sneering, 
‘you should be the last to defend him, con- 
sidering what bis condact towards you has 
been.” 

The moment the words were uttered, he 
cursed his own stupidity for making such 
a mistake; but it waa too late to recall 
them. 

“And pray what do you know of his 
conduct towards me?'’ exclaimed Marjorie, 
looking at him with pitiless scorn from her 
lustrous eyes. 

His own drooped before them. 

“T only know what I have heard—what is 
the common talk of the neighbourhood.” 

“ And what may that be?” 

“T would rather not tell you, Marjorie.” 

“But I insist upon knowing!” 

** Indeed, indeed, it will only grieve you,” he 


‘exclaimed, not knowing how to extricate him- 


- oe difficulty. “I was a fool to speak 
as I did,’ 

“* We will take that for granted,” she replied, 
calmly. ‘Still, I wish to be told what the 
neighbourhood is saying about Mr. Fraser and 
myself.” 

“Only that he made love to you, and 
then threw you over for the sake of Mrs. Fan- 
ning. 

‘Oh! ”——Marjorie put her hand to her 
side, but did not change colour, or show any 
other: signs of emotion. ‘‘ I wonder, after that, 
that you should continue to desire our engage- 
ment. You cannot have much pride, or you 
would not wish to be pointed at as the husband 
of a jilted girl!” 

‘* Marjorie! I don’t care what people say or 
think so that I gain you!” 

She turned away with a gesture full of 
scorn and weariness. A sick loathing took 

ion of her when she remembered that 
was by the side of this man that she was 
destined to pass the rest of her life—this man 
whom she hated and despised above all others. 

Oh! was it right to sacrifice herself even to 
save her father from poverty and disgrace? 
Was he not asking too much from her filial 
obedience and affection ? 

Geoffrey, feeling that, in her present mood, 
Marjorie would be quite jcapable of breaking 
off their engagement and defying the conse- 
quences, thought it best to leave the room, and 
went outside on the terrace, where he stood 
with his hands behind his back and his head 
bent, thinking over the situation. 

Even now he did not feel sure of Marjorie, 
for at any moment she might throw him over, 
and theonly way to make certain of her was 
to marry her at once,if she could but be brought 
to consent. 

Presently he went in to the Squire, who was 
sitting in the sunshine, comfortably reading 
the Times, and enjoying the warmth and fresh- 
ness of the morning. 

“Well!” he said, heartily, putting down 
the newspaper, and pushing his spectacles on 
his forehead, ‘‘why don’t you and Marjorie 
go for a walk this lovely morning ?” 

‘Tam willing, but she is not,’’ Geoffrey re- 
turned, with an uneasy laugh. ‘ The fact is, 
I don’t get on with her as well as I should 
wish ; and I think the reason is that she has 
& prejadice against me which only our mar- 
riage will remove.” 

The Squire looked grave. By this time he 
had grown to like Geoffrey—who lost no op- 
portunity of ingratiating himself with him, 
and had really began to think that he 
would make an excellent husband for Mar- 
jorie. Still, and for all this, the idea that he 
was, in a measure, forcing his daughter's in- 
clination, often gave him uneasiness, although 
he told himself that the happiness of her 
future was well assured by the force of his 
persuasions. 

‘*I have been thinking,” pursued Geoffrey, 
who knew his power over the Squire, and made 
the most of it, “that we had better be mar- 
ried very soon. The fact of the matter is, 
Marjorie is very much upset by this charge 
brought against Fraser, for whom she enter- 
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tained very friendly feelings ; and it would be 
a bad thing for her to have to endure the ex- 
citement of his trial and sentence-——”’ 

«« But he may be found innocent!” put in 
the Squire, hastily. 

‘‘ He may be, but it is very improbable, and 
we must not count on possibilities. At any 
rate, I should like to spare Marjorie the pain 
of it all; and if we could be married in about 
three weeks or a month I would take her away 
to Italy or Spain, or somewhere a long way off, 
where no English newspapers would reach her. 
Don’t you think the plan a good one?”’ 

“‘ Very—if she will acquiesce in it.” 

“That is just the question,” said Geoffrey, 
with knitted brows; ‘‘andI am bound to con- 
fess that I am afraid to propose it to her, and 
so I thought if you mooted the subject she 
would be more likely to consent.” 

The Squire was silent for a few minutes, 
then he said,— 

‘Asa matter of fact, Geoffrey, I don’t like 
the job, for it seems as if I consulted my own 
interests without thinking of her feelings. I 
don’t wish to offend you, but she is certainly 
not in love with you.” 

‘“‘No, but she will be presently. You are 
old enough to know that girls are capricious, 
and also that love is not the first considera- 
tion in life. You must remember that by 
marrying me Marjorie is assured of inherit- 
ing Wyndham Abbey, and of transmitting it 


to her children ; whereas, if she did not become | 


my wife—— 

‘*Don’t speak of it!’’ the Squire inter- 
rupted, quickly, and with a movement of his 
hand as if to waive away the unpleasant sub- 
ject. ‘I am assured that it is for her interest 
to marry you, and that is why I am anxious 
the wedding should take place.” 


“Then do your best to persuade her to fix 


an early day. I don’t wish you to speak to 
her this morning, because we have just had a 
sort of little tiff—nothing serious, however— 
and it might not prove a very favourable 
opportunity, but if you were to broach the 
subject, say to-morrow——”’ 

The Squire consented, and accordingly, on 
the following morning went into his daugh- 
ter’s boudoir—where Marjorie spent most of 
her time now. 

She had developed a taste for solitude which 
was quite new to her, and which was begin- 
ning to have an evil result in making her 
morbid. 

“Marjorie, my child, you don’t look well,” 
her father said, tenderly kissing her. ‘' You 
are growing pale and thin. I expect a 
thorough change would do you good, and I 
shall insist on your taking it.” . 

This was rather a felicitous beginning, 
for it introduced the subject of a wedding 
tour; and then the Squire went on to say that 
he thought if she could make up her mind to 
be married soon it would be a very good thing, 
and please him as wellas Geoffrey. 

Marjorie listened in silence, and did not 
raise her eyes. She was in a listless mood 
this morning, and inclined to acquiesce in 
anything that was proposed to her, simply be- 
cause she had not enough energy to combat it. 

Besides, she said to herself, as long as she 
had promised to marry Geoffrey, it did not 
much matter whether the promise was re- 
deemed sooner or later; and, indeed, it might 
be somewhat of arelief to think she had taken 
the final and irrevocable step, as this harrow- 
ing suspense would then be put an end to. 

So that when her father told her that he 
should be glad to see her married she replied 
that he and Geoffrey might fix the time be- 
tween them, and she would make no objection. 

“‘I only presume one thing,’’ she said, a 
deep flush rising to the marble pallor of her 
cheek, “and it is that the wedding shall not 
take place at Wyndhamstowe.” 

“Not take place at Wyndhamstowe!” re- 
peated the Squire, aghast. ‘' Not take place 
at the church where you were baptised and 
confirmed ! ’’ 

“ No—it is just for that reason that I object 
to being married there.” 





‘Where can it take place then?” 

‘** Anywhere—in London.” 

“But you have always said nothing 
should induce you to be married in one of 
those dark, dusty, dirty London churches !”’ 

‘“‘T have said ® good many things, which 
will have to be unsaid now,” she returned, 
with a faint, sad smile. ‘Of course, I shall 
have no bridesmaids, or that sort of thing, 
and the wedding will be as quiet as it can 
possibly be,”’ 

“Yes,” the Squire returned, dubiously. 
Then he kissed her on the cheek, ‘ My dear, 
if you make your husband’s life as happy as 
you have made mine, he will have nothing to 
complain of !’’ 

‘*Have I made your life happy ?’’ she ex- 
claimed, wistfally. “Oh, I am glad to hear 
you say that—very, very glad!” 

“You have been such a daughter as few 
fathers have, and I sometimes doubt whether 
I have rewarded your love as I ought to do,”’ 

She kissed him tenderly. 

** Don’t doubt any longer, dear father,” she 
said, with much earnestness, ‘ Love looks for 
—hopes for no reward, and if I can secure 
happiness to the remainder of your days, I 
am more than repaid for everything!” 

He turned away and looked out of the win- 
dow, so that she should not see the moisture 
which had involuntarily risen to his eyes. 
Presently, he took a cheque from his pocket- 
book, and handed it to her. 

‘This is for your trousseru, Marjorie. I 
have signed it and left the amount blank, so 
that you can fill it in yourself.” 
| But Marjorie made no use of the cheque, 

for it lay unheeded in her desk, and she did 

i not attempt to provide herself with a ‘ trous- 
seau,’’ saying that she had plenty of clothes 
at present, and had no want of new ones, In- 
deed, it seemed as if she took no interest what- 
ever in the coming ceremony, for she went 
about as usual, only becoming each day more 
languid and listless, and never by any chance 
referring to the wedding—which was now 
| drawing near—for the date fixed was three 
| weeks later than the Squire's conversation 
| with Geoffrey. 

Marjorie sometimes wondered whether she 
was the same girl who, such a short while ago, 
ran blithely into the woods, and trembied 
! with blushing delight as she discovered her 
| Carven name on the tree trunk. Had Roy 
‘ loved her then, or was he only flirting with 

her because he had nothing else to do ? 

A question she had often asked herself, but 
to which she had never yet been able to find 
an answer. 

{| ‘I wonder,’’ she said to herself once, 
‘“‘whether any girl was ever placed in so 
miserable a position before? Thrown over by 
the man I loved, and whom—Heaven help 
me !—I still love, and while ke languishes in 
prison, charged with an awful crime, I am 
going to marry one whom I despise!” 

| And then, for the firat time in her life, she 





thought with envy of her mother, lying in} 


that was—well, not exactly pleasant, there 
would be no necessity for his ever putting 
feot on the shores of England again. 

Yes, he had managed everything very well, 
and, so far as hecould see, had closed up every 
loophole of suspicion—even that hundredth 
one which a criminal is said to leave wide 
open, after he has shut fast the other ninety- 
nine 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


“Sm Travice,” began the detective, I 
must ask your indulgence in telling my story, 
because, in order to make everything clear to 
you, I must tell it in my own fashion. Well, 
on my arrival here, I of course thought of all 
the people interested in wishing for Lord St. 
Croix’s death, and the radius for suspicion 
grew narrower and narrower, until at last it 
comprised only three persons—Mrs. Seymour 
and her daughter, and your secretary, Villari. 
I see you look surprised, and perhaps you do 
not agree with my method of proceeding ; but, 
nevertheless, it is one which experience has 
taught me answers very well indeed, and in 
this particularcase it has not been unsuccess- 
ful. Well, having come to this conclusion, I 
kept my eyes pretty well open to the move- 
ments of these three people, and my first dis- 
‘covery was the fact that Miss Seymour and 
Mr. Villari had assignations, and met each 
other pretty frequently.” 

** Nonsense!” exclaimed the Baronet, half 
starting from his chair. ‘‘ This cannot be true 
—Ermentrude would never deceive me so!” 

“Sir Travice,’’ returned Wise, cynically, 
“ Miss Seymour is a woman, so there is 1o 
end to her possibilities of deceit. However, 
that is not tothe point. It isa fact that she 
met Villari, and these meetings usually took 
place in the plantation quite carly in the 
morning, before any of the household was 
about. Fortunately, or unfortunately, Lord 
§S&. Croix had a fashion of going to the mere 
at abous the same time ’’—the detective's eyes 
twinkled, and it may be inferred that he was 
not altogether iguorant of the existence of 
Irene—‘'s0 one morning they met, and after 
that I suppose the young lady thought she ran 
more risk of discovery, so her time for meeting 
; the Italian was altered from morning till 
‘night, and it was after the household had re- 

tired that she used to slip out into the planta- 
tion.” 
; He paused a moment, and stole a glance at 
| Sir Travice, who was evidently as mortified 
as he was surprised at this evidence of his 
niece’s duplicity. 
| ** Of course you heard all the gossip among 
,the servants about the ghost that was occa- 
, Sionally seen in the plantation,” went on Wise. 
| * Well, this ghost was none other than Miss 
Ermentrude, who wa3 dressed in white, and 
no doubt thought this was an excellent way of 





; making any of the servants who happened to 


be out late avoid the plantation, a result 


her quiet, moss-grown grave under the shadow | which actually happened. At first, perhaps, 
| of the old grey church, and longed for the | she had no idea of the kind, and simply stole 


time when she, too, would have laid down 
, life’s weary burden, and be at rest! 

More than once she thought of visiting 
Roy in his prison cell, but then came the idea 
that, in all probability, he would not care to 


so she crushed the desire, although she listened 
with feverish eagerness to every scrap of news 


mained unchanged. 


and there had been a repetition of the evi- 
dence already given, but his counsel had asked 
for a remand, in order to have time for bring- 


abroad, and the remand had been granted. 
When he heard this last item of news 

Geoffrey Wyndham grew pale, and then con- 
tulated himself on his good management, 





gra 
through which he would be far away when the 
trial took place; and if anything occurred ' 


He had been up before the magistrates, | of ! 


out in her dinner dress, and with a white wool 
shawl wrapped round her head ; but later on, 
when she learned the gossip about a ghost 
having been seen, she used to stick something 
on the top of her head so as to make her look 


see her, and that by going to him she only | taller, and throw over this a large white shawl, 
laid herself open to scorn and reproach, and | which effectually concealed her figure.” 


‘** How do you know this?” 


‘‘ Because I have seen if manytimes. You 


she could glean as to his position—which re-| may be sure, Sir Travice, that I shall say 


nothing to you that I can’t vouch for the trath 
However, it would not have done for me 
to come and inform you directly I found this 
out, as in that case my investigations would 
have been at once cut short, so I kept silence 


ing over sundry important witnesses from,and contented myself with watching. It 


sometimes happened that I could get near 
enough to the young couple to hear what they 
were saying, but this was not often, as a! 
had both pretty sharp ears and eyes. Still, 

made out that their interviews were not alto- 
gether of an affectionate nature, for frequent 
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upbraidings took place between them, intez- 
rupted by bursts.of passionate tenderness. on 
his part; and once I heard. him break.out 
into fierce denunciation .of someone, whom 
I supposed to be Lord St..Croix. One night 
I saw the ‘ghost’ disap , in, a way that 
sesmed to me, I must. pas ny unaccountable ; 
so. made a very careful examination of the 
spot, and I discovered” — Wise leaned forward 
and spoke with slow emphasis—‘“a hollow 
tree, inside which was a well, of no great depth, 
and empty of water. About five feet from the 
top was a secret door, opening with a spring, 
and this gave access to a subterranean passage 
leading to, Woodleigh Court.” 

‘‘Good heavens!” exclaimed the Baronet, 
more and more surprised as the narrative pro- 
ceeded. Then he added, thonghtfally, “ This 
is not the first time I have heard there was a 
seoret passage from the Court, bat+I never 
knew where it was, nor whither it led. It was 
used in the old days for- hiding Loyalists, 
when Cromwell's soldiers searched the 
house.” 

‘“ And a fine hiding-place it would make,-for 
you see the well could have been partly filled 
with water any time, and then no one could 
possibly have suspected its door, How. Miss 
Seymour found it out I cannot tell you.” 

“But I think I can, if what you say be 
true,”’ put in the Baronet. ‘‘Some time since 
I set Villati to examine various old deeds out 
of the muniment chest, and amongst them 
was an ancient plan of Woodleigh “Court. 
There he-would ‘no doubt -find the secret pas- 
sage marked, and, after verifyingite existence)’ 
it would bé quite easy for him to tell Ermen- 
trude, and-for her to make use of it” 

(This, we may remark, in parentheses, was 
the case, as the subterranean passage ended in 
a small room, at the end of a corridor, which 
was used as a sort of lumber-room; and so 
Ermentrode ran slight risk’ of ‘being seen 
when leaving the house.) 

“T was not at first quite certain, whether 
the person I ‘saw was Mits Seymour, or Mrs. 
Seymour,” continued the detective, “ bat it 
was at length proved to my satisfaction that 
it was the former, and°I made sure of it 
through a fragment of lace which I found 
hanging on a thorn, and which fitted in a torn 
place in one of the young lady's flounces. I 
fitted it in myself,” declared Wise, ‘for .I 
find it does not do to trust to other people’s 
sagacity in delicate operations like these.” 

“Bat how did you manage it?” 

“‘Through one of the sewing-maids, . who 
offered to mend it for Miss- Seymour's own 
maid. Through something that you.said, Mrs., 
Seymour was rather in a state of mind about 
the rumours of the ‘ ghost,’ especially, as in 
consequence of them, several of the servants 
had given notice ‘to leave, and so I was forced 
to tell her a little story, to prevent her making 
inquiries which would have brought. every- 
thing to light rather sooner than would have 
suited me.” 

‘“‘And pray what was the ‘little story’ 
alluded to?’’ asked -the Baronet, who was 
listening with undisguised interest, 2nd undi- 
minished attention. 

“ Well, sir, I told her that Miss Ermentrude 
was & somnambulist—walked in. her-sleep, 
you know,” added Wise for Sir Travice’s en- 
lightenment—‘ and I knew.she would at ones 
imagine this to be the origin of .the*ghost 
story. and would in consequence try to htsh 
it up.’ 


Sut Travice smiled, and. turned, away. his. 


head to conceal the: smile. Whatever. he 
might think of Mr. Wise’s veracity, his in- 
genuity wag beyond dispute. 

‘* Now I come to the'day of. your accident,” 
said the detective, and thea he briefly told of 
the fraud that had been perpetrated’. with. re- 
gard to the two horses,aud which—for fear of 
exciting him—had hitherto»beon kept from 
the Baronet. 

His horror and indigaation. when he heard 
it may be imagined, 

‘“* Who can the villain be?” he. exclaimed, 








in as much surprise as angers ‘“I.di@ not 
know I had an enemyin-the world} ” 

‘‘ But this. person would not calb himself an 
enemy ; he would. say he: was your friend, for 
it was none other than your secretary, Villari.” 

‘*‘ Do you mean this, Wise? ” 

‘ldo, Sir Travice; and sorry as I .am to 
grieve you—for I know the: trust ‘you put‘in 
the wreteh—the truth must be spoken. It 
was Villari, and no one else, and: he is at heart 
a murderer; for it was inthe hope of: your 
being killed that he changed those ‘horses.’ 

The Baronet put his hand to his face and re- 
mained silent for a few minutes, then:he said 
in a low voice,— 

‘What proof have you of thie: state- 
ment?” 

‘*T can prove that the very day: before: the 
accident Villari went to Blackminster,: 
there bought two small pots of paint+one 
white and the other brown—and after he: had 
painted-out the white: star on Oastor, and 
painted it on Pollux, he. put «the -petsinto a 
cupboard in the grooms’-room, so that saspicion 
might be directed against them. Unlackily 
for his plan, a spot of ‘brown paint ‘smudged 
his shirt-cuff,daring the operation—a-.spot' so 
small that I sappose he overlooked. it; but:Z 
saw it plainly enough when I tookthe-oppor- 
tanity of hia: being out to glance through ‘his 
rooms.” 

‘Bat whatcould have- been -his.:motive ?" 
murmured the Baronet in perplexity. ‘I 
never did him any harm or offended: him; that 
Iam aware of.” 

“ No, but you stood in his -way—as did also 
Lord St. Croix, and so he determined to: get 
rid of you both.” 

“ Then do 
Croix's assailant? ” 


j 
secretary - 
mean to say he-was Lord Ste! much attentidny as’ he might do. when other 


“ And the. day: after: itvwas:signed your 
rome took piace. Do you see the connec- 
tion?” 

The Baronet started violently; but did not 
reply, and Wise selected half-asdozen:letters 
ee the pile onthe table,:and held them out 
to him. 

“ If you will-read these they will throw come 
light on the subject,:I think.’ 

Bat Sir Travioe drew back with a movement 
of'repugnance: He had:never in his life read 
a letter not intended-for ‘his-eyes,. and he did 
not like to begin doing it now; 

The detective, however, wastronbled by no 
such scruples, and began to read the 

The werefrom Ermentrude to Villari, 
and at first were couched inthe most affection: 





and ate—nay, passionateterms., The writer over 


e 

and told him that nothing should-indace: her 
to marry anyone-else, She lamented the fact 
that:their meetings should beso few; but said 
that it was a»neeessity,,on account of her 
mother; who-was: and suspicious, 
and who was resolved she should become Vis- 
countess’ St. Croix: In another: letter, she- 
added that. it:would not:do for her to offend 
her unele, as she was entirely dependent on 
him ; and ‘although she was:treated: as his 
heiress, he could at any time: leave his money 
elsewhere if he were so minded. 

The. letters were evidently those of ‘a ‘girk 
very much in love, and ready to do-anythmeg. 
in ordér to:gratifyher romantic passien, then 
in its ‘first flush of Tee — on, — 
ever; they grew slightly cooler, and-in one ‘ 
aceused the of not-paying her as: 


people were present.’ 





“Ido. LIsuspected.it foradong time, but 
could obtain no positive proofs, and it was for 
the purpose of making a t 


A coquette' to: her: finger tips, Ermentrude 
could-not-do without the outward expressionof 


and minute’ admiration;; even though she was aware: it 


horeugh : 
search of his belongings that I asked: you to! might - be attended with dangerous conse+ 
get rid of him for four hours. Hewasalways quences. 


very carefal to lock his door when he wenteut| 


for-more than a few: minutes; and so I have 
hitherto:had no chance of making an examina« 
tion of his boxes and drawers; although I 
have taken a good many cursory 


“Then it seemed as if he must have -up~ 
braided her, for the epi grew shorter and: 
shorter, and im one of the last-she said :— 

‘** T feeb have been very stupid and imprus 


peeps: But dent,:-for’1-knownow:that I could never be 


to-day it was easy enough to open the door bappy unless I were rich, and I amquitesure 


with a skeleton key,.and I think I may say: 


that there is not a single article in Mr. 
Villari’s possession. but what. I 
thoroughly investigated... I must, however; 
give him credit for being most-carefal.: All'the: 
things that could compromise him weretogether 
in a‘heavy iron safe, which it gave me infinite 
difficulty to unfasten, and I have taken the 
liberty of. making a selection : from them. 
First of all I found.a pistol and. some bullets, 
which I will. get you to compare-with the one 
Lord St. Croix extracted frourthe wadding of 
the earriage after he had been firediat.’ 

Sir Travice, like a man:ina dream; reached: 
the bullet out.of his desk, and then-compared) 
it with those Wise had. brought; They were 
exactly the same, and there could:beno doubt 


as to their having been castin-an: identical} 


mould. 

So pained was he by the discovery thathe 
could only gaze at the detective in a «sort: ‘of; 
bewilderment. 

‘* His motive for firing at Lord St. Croix was 
of course jealousy,” pursued Wise, in aamuatter- 
of-fast:tone. ‘ He was quite well aware that 
tha Viscount was the destined husband of Miss 
Seymour, aud he determined to ‘prevent: their 
mesting. Luckily his vile scheme: was: not: 


suecessfal, and he dared ‘not repeat it, because} 


he knew everyone was on thée-#lert)-and there 
would beevery chance of his: being detected, s0 
he kept quiet for a time. ‘Thenicame the news 
of hia lordship’s engagement to Miss Seymour, 
and—you must excuse my mentioning: 
personel concerns, Sir Travice—a-day:ortwo 
after you made your will.” 

. Sir Travice- assented by a movement:of:the 


cry 
“ That will was in-favour of Mise Hemen« 
trude?”’ 


have: 


iI not: make you happy either. Of course 
you know-thatI ‘love-you, and I do not: love. 
: Lord St. Croix ; but: haveno alternative save 
marrying him, as my uncle has set his hears. 
on the mateh,and IPdarenot. disotey him for 


' fear of disinheritance. . If he were:to die,and 


leave a-will by which.I inherited his estates, 
it would be a very different thing,.and theo, 
could afford to throwsover St. Croix, and 
marry you,’ ” 

Sir Teavice’s hand still shaded his face,» so 
that: Wise could not*see<his expression as he 
finished reading the-letser; and after a momen- 
tary hesitation he took up another, which ran. 
thus :— 


*¢ Dparnes?..GEoRGE,— 

‘«* T could not meet ‘you in the:plantation 
last night, for -mamma-came into my roor 
after I had -retired,:and-inaisted: on staying. 
there. I .am very-sorry, because I know you 
will be frightfully disappointed, but-it really 
was not my fault.: I shall manage to slip this. 
in yourhand at breakfast to-morrow moraing.. 
I could.see you were very angry with me dast 
night; and I it iwas because: I - had 
accepted Lord: 88. Oroix;: bat what was I to 
do? 

“©T told you all along that when he proposed 
to me I should: have no alternative but: to say 
“yes,” and TL: think «I have been very 
clever to ward ‘off::the proposal: for so long. 
Indeed, dear: Georgey it will: be: much ‘hetier 


these}for yousto make-up your mind: that.I cam 


never be your wife, for itis clearly an impos- 
sibility. I tell: you candidly that even my love 
for--you would: not capa come oe 
liféof poverty, though, if you wererich, or 
I were rich, it would be quite a different 
matter, and then «we mighf be happy to- 





‘It was. By it she is made my heiress,” 


gether! 
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“¢T shave» made. one bargain with St. 
Croix—whem) personally, I tatherdislike than 
like—and: it iethat weehall: not ‘be married 
for some time; and. who knows what may 
happen in theinterval ? F 

“« Perhaps’ Uncle Travice may die, and I 
shell inhérit all: his wealth, and ‘then I ehall 
be able'to give-the Viscount back his ring— 
although ‘to: do so would *be a sacrifice, for ‘it 
is such@ lovely: one, and ‘the thought of the 
Dunmore jewels ‘has tempted ‘me very much 
indeed! Fa'e'is-very hard Ow me, orit would 
let me have the man I care for;‘as well as the 
Dunmore coronett 

‘¢ «7 will meet you to-night atthe old place 
if I possibly can; but we-must be very cautious; 
for that horrid: detective ‘nearly caught’ me 
the other night,‘and I daresay he ‘has béen 
poking and prying about ever'since. However, 
I don’t think there is much danger of his'dis- 
covering thé door in the well; and if he did, ke 
wouldn't‘ know where it led to, or that by 
touching thé spring a little platform sprang 
out! on which one can* stand ‘before ‘entering 
the aperture, It is reallya most ‘ingenious 
contrivance, and I give you every credit) for 
discovering it. . Personally, I rather like mak- 
ing use of it, for there is a spice of adventure 
init, and it is truly delightful to frighten the 
servants into the belief: that they have seen 
a ghost when they have caught a glimpse of 


me! 
“*Tf£ T don't come to-night you'll know that 
I have*been unavoidably :prevented,— Yours, 
iy ‘ ERMENTRUDE,’ ” 


‘* Givei'me that letter. I want to see the 
writing,” said Sir Travice, ina harsh; changed 
voice, as the detective concluded reading it’ 
and when Wise handed it'to him, heexamined 
it’ carefully, them laid it down with a deep 


Yes; there’could be no doubt thatthe writ-' 
ing was Ermentrude’s, and as this conviction 
forced itself 1 ag a groan escaped the 
Baronet’s pale lips, 

It was hard to feel oneself: deceived; and by 
one on whom he had lavished ‘every kindness, 
He had treated. Ermentrnde in every respect 
as a daughter, although it is true there were 
certain qualities in‘ hér character which he 
could not admire, and which: had: prevented 
his feeling so much ‘personal affection for her 
as he-would otherwise have done. Still; this 
had ‘never been visible in his demeanour, and 


he had petted and indulged her to her heart’s- 


content, never denying ‘her anything that‘she 
wanted,’ and ‘that ‘it was in his power to 
bestow. 

And this was the return she made ! 

She had proved herself 'cold, deceitful, calen- 
lating. She had accepted St, Croix; noti'be- 
cause she loved him—for such’ was not the 
case—but simply because he could assure her 
wealth and title;-and she’ openly declared her 
intention of throwing him over if events 


occurred that-would- enable her to do itin | 
i Ishould not mind witnessing a storm. I have; 


safety. 


Her passion for Villari had been the truest | 
thing im ber shallow nature, but even that had -| 


not stood:the'test of time, and the temptation 
of @ noble/allianee, 


Contradietory as her cond uct had been, there | 


yet ram through it ail'a vetwof utter heartless. | 
| to-retireto yourcabin without locs of time.” Inll, and the clouds drifted ‘apart, letting a 


ness which ‘would ‘have been disgusting in a 
mature «woman ‘of the world, but: which, in ‘a 
young girl) was simply revolting. 

And-then: the:way in ‘which she had calen. 
lated on/her unele’s death | It would ‘almost 


seem asif she might have been the temptresa~' 


who whispered to. Villari- the suggestion that 
be should compass’ its At all ‘events; if bis 
vile: plos had! beem :successful,she would not 
have blamed him, even. when she learned*tha't 
he was;imeffeot;.a murderer! 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 
Lorp 81: Crorx waea good sailor, and under 


happier ‘conditions: might:‘have enjoyed the. and’ when the permission was acecrded 


' and imost of the gentlemen. §+. Croix, how- 


the channel they had for some days a very 
smooth -pessage, both winds'and waves helping 
to bear the good ship on her way. 

The human-heart; in’) its complexity of 
motives, is a mystery, and it would be hard 
to say how much the Viscount had been 
influenced on -his self-imposed task by the re- 
membrance that only a little while before 
Irene had preceded him across the oc@an, and 
there was even now the ghost of a chance that 
he might meet her in-Melbourne. 

Not much, itis true, for Melbourne js a large 
sane andif ‘he would do his duty to Fraser 

e would not have mmch time for anything 
else'save the immediate object of his journey. 
Oftentimes,: when: pacing the deck after 
twilight had fallen, and most of the other 
passengers had retired to their cabins, 5t. 
Croix ‘would ‘smeke his solitary cigar, and 
musing over: the problems of life, think how 
seldom. happiness falls ‘to the share of man; 
and how different his own lot was from what 
he would ‘wish ‘it, 

He could not’ look forward with any sort of 
pleasure to the ‘future, bound up as it mast 


necessarily be with Ermentrude, and some- | 


times he even blamed himself! as weak for 
having: ‘yielded *to his father’s wishes, and 


proposed to her. 
But then ‘he had in. the first instance been 


attracted ‘by her beauty, and immediately | 


after her presentation at Cours had dis: 
tinguished. her by attentions that certainly 

moré ‘from inclination than any 
sense of duty. ~ 

Still he had not met Irene then, and did not 
know what true-love was.’ 

Where was Irene now? How did she fare 
on her voyage to her-home amongst strangers ? 
What would her lot bein that far-off land to 
which she was journeying? 

Wild questions—impossible to ansver ! 

But they haunted Lord S§. Croix in his 


down a sou’-wester low over his face and 
ears so as to keep out the driving rain, 
which now began to’ fallin torrents, 

As night came on the scene grew more 
and more terrific, for the wind blew a perfect 
hurricane, and the waves rolled literally 
mountains high. 

St. Croix held tight to the bulwarks, and 
even then was not altogether ont of danger, 
for more than once héavy ‘seas btoke over 
the vessel’s sides, and flooded the deck, and 
the men af the wheel’ were lashed firmly, so 
ae to secure them from being swept away. 
{ Ow the bridge stood the Captain, his speak- 
ling trumpet in- one hand,’ while’ the othér 
grasped the raila dark form, scarcely ont- 
lined in the prevailing gloom. 

St. Croix thought of his carelessly uttered 
wish to see a storm, and shuddered as he 
glanced at the possibilities that might attend 
this fulfilment of it; Verily, the elements 
themselves seemed at war, and the sublime 
grandenr of the tempest was only equwiled 
by its terror. 

Below; in the cabins, the women were 

herded together, the strong ones vainly ex- 
'horting the weak’ ones to keep calm, and 
; terrified shrieks every now and again’ break- 
ling shrilly on the tumult of ‘wind: ard 
| Waves, , 
Suddenly, out of the darkness, a blue 
‘light ‘leppt into the sky, and at the same 
'moment a cry arose from the men at the 
wheel, 

“Ship ahoy!”’ 

Almost instantaneously another rocket’ 
| went whizzing upwards, and St. Croix, fali 
of suppressed excitement, made his' way up 
to the captain. 
| “Tsdt-m vessel in distress?” he asked. 

i ‘*Yes—so it seems,” 
| “ What are you going to do?” 
“T can do nothing at’ present—so long as 

















solitary watches underthe solemn, immutable the storm continues, for it would be impos- 
stars ;and hefound his thoughts oftener stray. sible to launch’ 2 boat in‘such & sea as this. 
ing: tothe fairgirl’ whose fate had been so' All it is possible to do is to stay near her, 
strangely twined in ‘his‘own’ thaneven to the s0' as to give help when the tempest has 
ultimate object’ of ‘his mission—Roy’s ac. abated, and‘in the meantime signal back to 
quittal. let her know she is observed.” 

One evening a ‘slight change came in the; Again'the blue light shot upwards, and 
weather; the sky bécame overcast, and the soon afterwards was answered by another 
waves were tipped with light patches of foam. from the Arethusa. Great excitement pre- 
There was nothing apparently alarming in it; vailed, and never had St. Croix felt himself so 
but St. Croix, who was not weatherwice him. helpless and impotent as he did ‘at’ this 
celf, fancied heobserved an anxious expression moment. There, a little way off, were dozens, 
inthe ‘face of the-captain as he paced the perhaps; of his fellow:creatwres, in direst dis- 
bridge, with his telescope in bis hand. ; trees, and it was, as the captain had said, im- 

“Are you expecting a brood of Mother possible to help them—yet awhile, at all events, 
Cary’s chickens?” he asked, half jokingly, as for the wind still raged, lashing the billows 
hejoined him, and ‘cast a comprehensive glance into angry clouds of blinding foam, and the 
round, , black pall above showed no rift in its funereal 

The Captain shrugged his shoulders. gloom. 

‘ F don’t know, my lord; but I fancy weare; Perhaps the storm would continue — tilt 
going tohave rough’weather.”’ ‘morning, and‘then all that would be left of 

“* Well, I we must expect it,” the distressed vessel would probably be a few 
answered the Viscount; carelessly. ‘‘Wehave spares, fldating about on the waves, to show 
had it'fine-up-to ‘now, and; for my own part, | the place where she sank ! 

‘*Poor creatures—poor creatures!’ mur- 
never seen one. ,mured the young man, little dreaming that 

** You need‘not'tell) me that, my lord, for if one of the lives-he was pitying belonged to 
you had you would* most assuredly not coves her in whom his heart’s best’ affections had 
a ‘second edition,’” was the Captain’s dry re- been irrevocably bestowed ! 
mark, as he again scanned the horizon. “If! The hours that followed were more terrible 
it should:come-on: to’blow, I shall advise yon than can be described. Once there came a 


‘Then you anticipate danger ?” | few beams of watery moonlight pierce the 

“1 did noteay ‘so } still, in. storm at sea, inky blackness, By this feeble light the dis- 
there must be danger, nrore cr less.” _ treeeed vessel was seen—a schooner, with all 

St. Croix left him, feeling convinced from! her canvas leng since blown away. Indecd, 
his manner that*hé really looked forward toa she was partially dismasted, and was now 
storm as a certainty, and this idea wes pre-! entirely at the mercy of the wind and waves. 
gently *verified.” Tie waves began to curl! Tho Arcthusa contrived to keep near her, 
ominously with their frothy crests, and broke! and ever snd anon the blne lights went up— 
into four tains of Fprey against the side of the | an appeal that was immediately answered. 
vessel, ag.she laboticuely ploughed her way, Of course such a proceeding as going to bed, 
through them, The sky grew yet darker,| or even attempting to lie down, was ont of 
and large epote ‘of*rain began to fall. the question, and eyes were eagerly strained 

All the: ladies’! immediately went bélow;)| for the first glimpses of dawn. 

“Tf we are todie I would rather it were in 
the daylight than the darkness,” one of the 


ever, asked tobe ‘allowed to stay on deck; 
ladies raid, and, strange as it may appear, the 





voyage to Australia, fcr after they got outof wrapped himpelf in’ his ulster, and pulled wish was echoed by the rest generally ! 
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Ooe thing that strack Ss. Croix very 
forcibly was the perfect discipline of the 
sailors. Their demeanour was as calm. their 


obedience to the captvin as ready, as if they 
were sailing on a sunlit sea, under sunlit skies. 
No exclamation of terror once escaped them, 
although they, even better than the passen- 
gers, knew the extent of their peril, but they 
were all on the alert to obey orders, whatever 
they might be, withont question. 

At last —but after how many weary hoars !— 
morning broke, and then the other ship came 
in fall view, and it was evident that if help 
were not speedily rendered she must sink, 
carrying her crew with her, for by this time 
she was entirely dismasted, and water-logged. 
Half-a-dozen dark figures were visible clinging 
to the remnants of the rigging, and amongst 
them was a woman. 

‘“‘Bhe must sink before our eyes, and that 
in a few minutes!” exclaimed St. Croix, but 
the captain shook his head. 

“No, she will not do that—she will last for 
at least an hour longer, and by that time I 
hope we shall be able to do something. The 
storm is moderating a little.” 

Happily this was the case, but although the 
wind fell the sea was still raging, and, in any 
event, the launching of a boat must be at- 
tended with a pertain amount of danger. 

Still, it was quite clear that the ship was 
sinking fast, and with her must perish her 
hapless crew. . 

‘For Heaven’s sake, try to assist them!” 
cried the Viscount. ‘‘ I myself will help to man 
the boat.’’ 

The captain gave orders that it should be 
got ready, tut the difficulty of launching it 
was tremendons, and for somo time it was 
doubtfal whether it would not be immediately 


. 8wamped in such a heavy sea. 


The men in the meantime had put on cork 
jackets, and provided themselves with extra 
life-belts, one of which was given to Si. Croix, 
who insisted on joining in their perilous mis- 
sion. 

At last the boat was launched, the men 
were in, and all set to work to pull towards 
the disabled vessel—putting all their strength 
into their arms, as they were first hoisted to 
the top of some immense wave, then drawn 
down into its hollow trough. 

In all his life of twenty six-years St. Croix 
had never felt such excitement as he did at 
this moment. He was conscious it was a 
hand-to-hand struggle with death, and the 
chances were ten to one in favour of the lat- 


ter. 

Little by little they neared the ship, en- 
couraging the unhappy creatures upon her 
with loud shouts. But just as they were 
beginning to make more progress, a sudden 
groan burst simultaneously from the men, for 
in & moment the schooner sank—disappear- 
ing beneath the waves as swiftly and suddenly 
as if it had been a phantom, born of illusion. 

“They will be all drowned—every one!” 
exclaimed St. Croix>in a low voice of horror, 
bat he was wrong; for even as he spoke, a 
woman's form was seen floating on the waves, 
a few yards from them, and immediately the 
boat pulled towards her, 

Luckily she was unconscious, and so had 
ceased her struggles, which might have 
caused her to sink again, and by a strange 
fatality it was St. Croix who drew her out of 
the water. 

We say “strange fatality,” and with reason, 
for the rescued woman wag none other than 
Irene Daval. 


CHAPTER XXXI(X, 


Yes, it was Trene but she remained un- 
conscious until after they had got her on board 
the Arethusa, and administered all the rastora- 
tives possible to bring back suspended anima- 
tion. 

The first person upon whom her blue eyes 
rested, when at length the white lids lifted, 
was St. Croix himself, and as she saw him a 





strange rapt expression came on her face, and 
she clasped her two hands together across her 
breast. 

“Am I dreaming?” she said, “or have I 
awoke in Heaven? ”’ 

‘“‘ Neither,” he replied, tenderly ; ‘‘ but yoa 
are with friends, and have nothing to fear. 
You must not talk much yet, for you are still 
weak,”e 

She put her hand to her temples, and re- 
mained for some moments, as if trying to 
recall past events. 

‘* Ah, yea!’ she exclaimed at last, ‘‘I re- 
member now. The ship sank '’—she shuddered 
—‘‘and I sank with her. Oh, what a terrible 
night it has been—how terrib!e—how terrible ! 
Bat the others—are they saved ?”’ 

‘*Most of them,” he replied evasively. 
‘* Marlow, the captain, is all right, and is on 
board. He is a powerful swimmer, and 
managed to keep himself afloat until we 
picked him up.”’ 

“Yes. I know he is a good swimmer,” she 
murmured, dreamily. ‘‘He saved me when 
I fell into the sea just as we left England. 
This is the second time I have so narrowly 
escaped drowning.” 

He did not ask her for an explanation of her 
words ‘as she was still very much exhausted 
by the terror and exposure of the preceding 
night; and the surgeon at that moment came 
forward, declaring it was imperatively 
necessary that hispatient should be kept quiet, 
and have a chanca of getting the sleep she so 
mach needed. 

Theréupoa Irene was carried downstairs to 
the ladies’ cabin, while Si. Croix was left to 
meditate on the strange chance that had 
thrown them together again in so wonderful 
a way. ' 

Most of the crew of the ill-fated Anna 
Maria had been picked up, but nearly half of 
them were dead. 

Marlow, however, thanks to hisfiae physique, 
did not seem to have suffered any great in- 
convenience in spite of the hardships he had 
gone through, but he was deeply grieved at 
the loss of his vessel, and with her all his 
fortune. ‘ 

St. Croix went up to him and endeavoured 
to draw him into conversation, but his efforts 
were unavailing, for Marlow was too ‘‘ down 
in the mouth,” as he himself expressed it, to 
have any inclination for talking—or indeed 
doing anything save brood over his misfor- 
tunes, which by some strange perversity im- 
possible to explain, he laid to the charge of 
Irene. 

“ Tt's the first time I’ve had such ill-luck, 
and it's the first time I’ve had a woman 
aboard,” he muttered, as he stood on the deck 
of the Arethusa, watching the few floating 
spais that were all that remained of the wreck 
—from the scene of which they were now 
rapidly sailing away. ‘‘ So she has brought 
the ill-luck, that’s very clear. I'll have no- 
thing to do with taking girls across the sea 
against their wills again!” 

Nearly ever since she left the channel the 
Anna Maria had encountered unfavourable 
winds, and this circumstance, coupled with 
the facts of her being a sailing vessel, will 
account for the slowness of her progress, and 
also explain how it was that she was caught 
up by the Arethusa, which sailed some time 
later. 

The next day—which proved exceedingly 
fine—Irene was sufficiently recovered to come 
on deck, and it was St. Croix who ran for- 
ward to give her his arm, who placed the 
cushions comfortably for her in a chair, and 
who then seated himself by her side, his eyes 
drinking in the fair beauty of her face, as if 
he would never tire of watching it, 

“TI still cannot get over my first impression 
that this is a dream, and that I shall presently 
awake, and find myself aboard the Anna 
Maria,” she said to him, with a smile of per- 
fect content ; and then, in answer to his ques- 
tions, she told him of all that had transpired 
since they last met, and he, in return, narrated 
how he had received a note informing him 





of her departare, and had then gone to the 
London Docks with the result we know. 

“ The note must have been from Euphemia,”’ 
said Irene, with a grateful intonation. ‘‘ Good 
girl! She did her best to help me.”’ 

‘‘ And when I get back to England I will re 
ward her for it,” added S&, Croix; ‘‘and now 
I must inform you the reason of my presence 
on board the Arethusa,” and he gave her the 
details of Mrs. Fanning's murder, and the 
accusation brought against Roy Fraser. 

She was naturally very much interested, and 
when he had finished said,— 

‘* How noble of you to take so much iroubie 
on your friend’s behalf! Not but what friend- 
ship demands it, but few people care to sacri- 
fice themselves even for their friends.”’ 

'* Did they teach you the cynicism that pro- 
mpted that remark at the convent?" he asked, 
smiling. 

‘No, I have found it out myself,” she re- 
joined, a little sadly, and then there was 
silence for awhile—but a silence that neither 
of them wished to break, for to each the sense 
of the other's proximity brought sufficient 
happiness. 

By-and-by twilight deepened, and the star 
flowers blossomed out in Heaven's blue mea- 
dows. A hush fell on sky and sea, and the 
vessel left a long, phosphorescent line in her 
wake, on which the starlight shone witha faint, 
uncertain radiance. 

From the other end of the deck came soft 
strains of music—one of the passengers play- 
ing the violin, and the delicate harmonies now 
swelled out into a pwon of gladness, then 
sank into low, thrilling tones of utter melan- 
choly, touching the soul with its exquisitely 
sad vibrations. 

Irene, at all times very susceptible to music, 
was particularly so at this present moment, 
when her nerves had hardly recovered from 
their recent severe tension ; and when, as the 
violen player ceased, St. Croix stole a look at 
her, he saw that her eyes were full of tears. 

‘‘Trene, my dear, what is it ? ” he exclaimed, 
taking her hands in his, and bending down to 
look into her face. 

No creature in the world could have been 
purer and more modest than Irene, but there 
was something in his voice that thrilled her 
very heart, and was answered by the quick 
response of her own deep love. 

How it came about neither of them could 
have told, but in another moment she was in 
his arms, her head lying on his shoulder, while 
he kissed the sweet flower face with a ‘passion 
the like of which no other woman could ever 
evoke, 

In those few seconds in the fhiendly twilight 
and under the quiet stars, heart spoke to heurt 
as lip touched lip, and without words their 
love was confessed. 


(To be continued.) 








Tue Proven Tutne 1n Grris.—The gogo 
girl of to-day is straight and strong and dash- 
ing. The clinging girl with tender eyes, the 
romantic girl with the yearning glare, the 
domestic girl with the purring voice, the 
‘brilliant’ girl with her turgid French, the 
snuggling girl with her artful smirk, and the 
girl who clung to mamma’s skirts —they are 
gone. They went away in a flatter, with 
timorous screams at the snort of the engine 
and the rash of the burley world. Now they've 
come back, but they’re not the same. Instead, 
there’s an army of lofty, gay, intrepid, 
meddlesome, dashing girls, who swagger 
abroad with delicious feminine audacity, and 
who have brought the breeze of the mountain 
top, the salty flavour of the ocean's edge and 
the buoyant air of the hills into the very heart 
of the dirty, dusty and stale city. Of all the 
types that the town has seen the girl of to-day, 
with her highbred look, her daring style and 
winsome assumption of manliness, is far and 
away the most fetching thing that the world 
at large can show. 
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HOW TO LIVE HAPPY. 
oe 


Ir you can’t live as well as your neighbour 
close by, : , 
Why grumble and growl till you tire ; 
If a friend doesn't see you, and passes you by, 
Let it rouse up your innermost ire, 
If you're slighted by any one, no matter 
whom, 
Though you care not a penny for them, 
You must sputter and spurt, talk of filth and 
of dirt, 
And the whole blessed public condemn. 


If you lose a few shillings—it’s no matter 
how— 
You must mourn and go out of your mind, 
Aad tell it, though not in the tone that you 
tell 


Of the various things that you find. 
If a man criticises whatever you do, 
And the words do not quite suit your taste, 
Give it up, and feel sure, don’t try any more, 
Bat let your life go to a waste. 


Be discouraged because everything is not 
smooth, 
And by no means attend to your work. 
Superstition is good, and on certain days 
Be sure your relations to shirk. 
Take an insult from one whom you think to 
be strong, 
And vent it again on the weak, 
And a bloff from the man who knows less 
tban he can, 
Because you're afraid to speak. 


If business is dull, or work comes in slack, 
Why, snivel and snort, and swear; 
It will do you much good at the end of your 
course, 
For you’re sure to find everything there. 
If the girl that you like should flirt or should 


ilt, 
Go Sonn yourself high, without fail ; 
It's the only real cure for what you endure, 
And ends up your terrible tule. 
Cxrnto. 








OH! GIVE HIM BACK TO ME! 


—:0i— 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
LADY JANE TAKES A PLUNGE. 


Cyr Lanpon never kept anything secret 
frem his wife, for he could trust her like a 
seccnd self; but they both agreed that it was 


better for the present to take as few people as | 


possible into their confidence. 
Mabel forgave him freely for not having come 


home before, when she heard the cause of his | 


detention; and having taken an invincible, 
dislike to Mr. Armitage, she was ready to put 
the worse construction on all his actions. She 
remembered vividly all the events of the day 
after the storm, when she went over to Holly 
Bank to inquire after Violet, and she re- 
minded her husband of all that had passed. 

It did seem odd, on talking it over, that 
Ralph Armitage should have been sent to find 
Mr. Sartoris—as they must now learn to call 
him, instead of St. John—and to ask after 
him at the station, when he must have been 
quite tired out. 

Mabel recollected his curious manner about 
the hat, when Lady Jane so eagerly cross-ex- 
amined him, and his deathly pallor during the 
whole time. She was also convinced that he 
hated Mr. Sartoris with a deadly hatred that 
must have made him wish todo him harm. 
Also they both knew that he considered Mr. 
St. John as an obstacle in his path, and it was 
terribly possible that he might have used some 
means for removing him, if the presumed fact 
of the suicide in France were once proved to 
be a fiction. 

Lady Stapleton was in a state of mind bor- 








dering on distraction, and she telegraphed for 


Bertie Mayne, who was fortunately spending | 
| affair, if would smash up all our theories at 


his Christmas in England, to come at once to 
the Priory. 

Nothing would comfort Violet; she walked 
about the house dry-eyed, silent, and white as 
a sheet. She made no complaint, but her aunt 
shivered when she met the weary gaze of her 
large dark eyes. 

“If they had only told me!” The thought 
was constantly in her mind night and day; 
but, with wonderful forbearance, she never 
said it to her aunt after that first wild cry of 
reproach. If.she had only known, how gladly 
she would have thrown herself into his arms, 
and forgotten all her sorrows whilst resting on 
his heart! It was maddening’ to think how she 
had struggled against her growing love for her 
husband’s sake, and actually sent him away 
from her, when her heart was pleading for 
him so hotly all the while. She felt as if she 
would really go mad if she thought about it 
too much; but, do what she wou!d, she could 
think of nothing else. 

Once, when Bertie and Cyril were consulting 
in the library, she opened the door suddenly, 
and asked them what they were talking about. 

Bertie said,— 

“We'll tell you all about it presently, if 
you'll only leave us alone.” ; 

**No; you must tell me now!” sitting down 
by his side, leaning her elbows on the table, 
and her face on her hands, “Cyril, you know 
that it is best to give me something to think 
of and you are talking about my husband, Iam 
sure. Milton said something about a shirt,” 
with a weary sigh; ‘‘ what had it to do with 
Jack’s death ?” 

Bertie looked at Cyril, who nodded, and 
then he said, gravely, — 

“We think it is possible that Jack may 
have died in England, and that Armitage, for 
his own purposes, invented the story about 
Belleville.” 

“ Ah!” with a long drawn breath. ‘ Then 
he died the night of the storm, and Ralph 
knew it, and kept it dark! ” 

Both the men were startled. 

Cyril said, ‘“‘ Why do you think so?” re- 
lieved to find that the idea of murder had not 
entered her head. 

‘Oh! for so many reasons,” sadly. ‘He 
did not know that Mr. St. John was Jack,” 
her voice shaking, ‘“‘and he was jealous of 
him, He wanted me to think that he didn’t 
care to come back.” 

The two men looked at each other. 

‘Don’t you think somebody ought to have 
guessed that his master was dead, when 
Trumpeter came home at Ralph Armitage’s 
heels? I asked the groom about it long after- 
wards, aud he said Mr. Armitage scarcely 
seemed to know the poor horse was there. Oh! 
I've seen it before my eyes so often, with the 
empty saddle, and the stirrups swaying against 
its flanks!’’ her brows meeting together in a 
frown of pain. 

“You must remember that the porter said 
Jack went up to town by the seven o’clock 
train,” put in Bertie, determined to see both 
sides of the question. 

‘““We have only Armitage’s word for it,” 
said Cyril, quickly. 

‘* Was there no one but him to inquire?” 

“T was laid up with a feverish cold, and you 
must remember that everyone was taken up 
by your sister‘s illness.” 

“Ah! I suppose so, But, after all, I don’t 
see how you dispose of the French business. 
Why, you went there yourself,” turning round 
upon him, ‘‘ and you told me they were honest 
straighforward people, who wouldn't have 
thought of deceiving you!” 

‘“* Yes,” said Cyril, thoughtfully ; ‘‘ but they 
might have been deceived, and we never had 
the gumption to take a photograph.” 

* Jove! I'll start for Belleville to-morrow, 
and call on Lady Jane on my way through 
London.” 

“Tady Jane?’ echoed Violet in surprise, 
with a touch of displeasure. 

‘* Yes, you know they were old friends,” said 





her brother, in his off-hand way, ‘‘and if she 
happened to see Jack after that Holly Bank 


once.” 

“If we prove the man a—a—liar,” said 
Cyril, hesitating as the awful word ‘“ mur- 
derer” hovered on the tip of hia tongue, 
“* your sister will be released from her engage- 
ment.” 

* Certainly,” said Bertie, promptly, asif the 
decision rested entirely with him. 

‘* Yes, if he has only won my promice by a 
fraud, I shall be free,” Violet said to herself, 
with a throbof relief. ‘‘ Even if he blew out 
his brains the responsibility would not be 
mine.” 

‘‘Mind, if Armitage comes down here in my 
ahbsence,’’ said Bertie, as he was buttoning up 
his ulster the next day, ‘ you shut the doorin 
his face.” 

“He will be rather surprised, won’t he?”’ 
Violet asked, as she gave an additional polish 
to his hat with her small white hand. - 

“« Let him be surprised ; it won't hurt him,” 
and with a hasty kiss he jumped into the 
Rectory dogcart which Cyril had brought to 
drive him to the station. 

* * + * * 


Lady Jane was ina flutter of excitement, 
for she had taken the plunge over which she 
had been hesitating so long. and it was already 
announced to the world ia general, and her 
own friends in particular, that she waa engaged 
to Mr. Lumpiogton—the modern Croosus— 
the city millionaire Sha thought it quite 
natural that Bertie should call to congratulate 
her, and received him with a cordial smile and 
a slight blush. : 

** Now what is she doing that for?” Bertie 
said to himself, with an inward smile. ‘ She 
must know I’m not to be taken in by that sort 
of thing.” 

He sat down and began conversation in an 
easy manner; but the expected congratula- 
tions never passed his lips, because the fact of 
the engagement had not reached his ears, 

He had made up his mind not tosay a word 
about Ralph, for he conld not reconcile it with 
his idea of honour to worm anything out of 
Lady Jane which could be used as evidence 
against her brother. It was a different thing 
to ask her if she had seen Sartoris after the 
storm, because, if she said she had, that would 
go to prove Ralph’s innocence; bat he meant 
to make the question sound as casual ag pos- 
sible. 

‘* You haven't heard the last piece of news,” 
she said, with another blush, after waiting in 
vain for him to make an opening. 

“No, what’s up? If it hadn’t been for 
poor Sartoris’s death, I should have thought 
you were going to say—that he had‘ turned 
u ! ” 

The colour deepened in her cheeks, 

“Don’t talk of him,’’ she said, hurriedly. 
‘*T am going to be married.” 

“ Indeed ?’’ opening his eyes rather wider 
than usual. “ Allow me to wish yonjoy! And 
pray tell me who is the happy man?” 

“You must have met him constantly— 
Henry Lumpington.” 

“QOh—ah! the modern Croesus! They 
won't say of you, Lady Jane, ‘ Not wisely, but 
too well.’ Cash is the one god to whom we 
all bow down.” 

“Yes, I know it. 
myself.” 

“In one sense. When you made up your 
mind to give up your freedom, you made @ 
good bargain.” ' 

‘“‘ Well, and wasn’t it wice?” her head in 
the air. : 

‘Most certainly! I always thought it a 
pity you wouldn’t marry.” 

“TI don’t see why you need have troubled 
your head about me, Mr. Mayne!” : 

“Don’t you, Lady Jane?” a smile curving 
the tips of his moustaches. ‘ By-the-bye, 
can you remember the last time you saw Jack 
Sartoris. I wanted, if possible, to fix the date 
when he left England ?”’ 


You think I'm selling 
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_Did she remember? She could ses, him 
now ashe stood that last time on the hearth- 
rug, with an expression of deepest sadness.on 
his handsome face—the sadness which sprang 
from his unanswered letter. He was. going 
down to Farndon Court, and after that he 
said there was nothing to keep him in Eng- 
land. She had begged him to stay, bat he 
shook his head. “I'm not wanted here,” he 
said, and she had burst out crying, and he 
bad been so gentle and so kind, and told her 
she was his truest friend. 

There was a puuse—a deep sigh, and then 
she said, as carelessly as she could,— 

“It must have been just before I went down 
to the Forresters. I had been there nearly a 
fortnight when Violet was taken so ill.” 

‘‘And you are certain’ that you never saw 
him since?” 

“Haven't I told you so? Is it likely I 
should make a mistake ?"’ impatiently. 

*T only know if anyone asked me sud- 
enly after one of my friends, especially as tothe 
last, time I saw him, I should have to rack my 
brains for half-an-hour,” 

“* Do you think Violet will consent to come 
to my wedding?” turning the subject abruptly, 
as Mr. Mayne did not fail to notice. 

“T don’t think so. But when is it to be?” 


as it crossed his mind that perhaps something | 





might ocour to prevent it; fora man might | 
shrink from marrying the sister ofa murderer, | 


even if she chanced to be an Earl's danghter. 
“ Henry is in such a hurry,” she said, with 


a sigh ; ‘*so I suppose it will be before the end | 


of January.” 

* Ah! that’s right; bafora he has time to 
play ducks and drakes with his fortane. I 
know if I were engaged to an heiress, I’d have 
the ceremony the next day. Well, good-bye, 
Lady Jane. I am sure I hope you will be 
happy,” looking down into her face with an 
amused smile, as he thought how he had wor- 
ried ber in the days gone by. 

‘*Thanks—I mean to bo. 
be in directly.” 

“So sorry I can't wait. 
boaps of things to do. 
my Kind regards.” 

He had reached ‘the door when she called 
him back. 

“Mr, Mayne, can you tell me when my 

vother’s marriage is likely to come off? I 
am so anxious about him—he looks so ill.” 

‘He oan't look worse than he did at Holly 
Bank. As to the wedding,” he stopped and 
hesitated ina way that was very unlike his 
sol, collected self, ‘‘ I shouldn't bo in a hurry 
tf I were he—better keep out of the way. 
Violet's not well.” 

‘**He doasn’t liks to keep ont of the way, 
when Cyril is always hanging about the 
Priory,’ said Lady Jane, sharply. 

** Cyril does her all the good in the world,” 
looking straight into her eyes. ‘ Hehas been 


Seeing the brother so gloomy and reserved, 
and growing each day more haggard and wan, 
noticing also that his fiancée's spirits varied 
more and more, and that she was less apt than 
ever to langh at his small jokes, Mr. Lumping- 
ton began to susyect that there .was a screw 
loose in the. Armitage family, andhe resolved 
to. keep his eyes wide. open. 

It is surprising how much,.of:the.gossip of 
the West-end travels eastward. A few of those 
candid friends, who are always.telling other 


Gone to France! To Ralph, with the one 
thought always in his head, France was 
Auvergne. Auvergne was Belleville. Belleville 
was the place where Jack Sartoris was sup- 
posed to have .committed, suicide. Could 
Mayne have gone to make fresh investigations 
on the.spot, after all this lapse of time? Wh 
couldn’s he be satisfied with Landon an 
Godson's acconnt—curse him ? 

Bat, after all, there was nothing to fear. 
Neither Monsieur. nor Madame Simon knew 


anything, so there was nothing they could 
betray. He told himself that he aaa guarded 
against every eventuality, but when he went 
on to Haton-square he was vaguely uneasy. 
This uneasiness was redoubled when he heard 
that Mayne had been with his sister, and had 
asked her if she remembered ‘the last time 
she saw Jack Sartoris. 

Lady Jane watched him as the firelight 
played on his face. ‘The old fear rose in 
her heart, as she saw. that odd, expression, 
almost like terror, in his eyes. Why was it, 
that the name of Jack Sartoris always, had | 
such an effect.on him? Sarely now § he 
was dead, and completely removed-from his 
path, he need not disturb, himself about him. 

** Did you tell him about Lumpington? ”’ he 
asked, presently. 

“Yes, he advised me to be quick, abont it.” 

“Did he say the same of mine?” eagerly. 

“No, quite the reverse. You are to, keep | 








| out of Violet's way for the present; and he. 
| Seemed to*think your wedding had better. be 


put off till Doomsday.” 
“He said that?” leaning forward and 


. grasping the arm of‘the chair on which he 
| was sitting, With a nervous clatch. ‘ Did he 


My mother will 


Awtully bnay— ' 
Give Lady Oldthorpe | 


' rather bein her grave, 


give any reason?” 

His voice was so harsh—his manner 80, 
strange—that. her heart misgave her terribly. | 
She got up from her chair, and knelt down by | 
-his side. | 

‘Ralph, I can't bear it any longer !’’ she 
said, trembling all over. ‘“ Tell me—tell me. 
anything—I'd rather hear it than bekept any 
longer in suspense.” 

He put his hand on her shoulder, and held 
it tight, but he did not look into her upturned 
face. 

“ Look here, Jane," he said, harshly, ‘‘ do 
you want todrive me away from you entirely ? , 
Isn’t it enough to madden me? Violeé hates 
me, and each day.she sees me she hates me 
worse than ever?” 

‘*Nonsense, she can’t hate you. She has | 
promised to be your wife!” 

‘Yes, I have her promise; bat she . would 
Pleasant, isn't it?” 


| with a bitter langh. L 
“ Impossible ! utterly against common-sense. the ladies were engaged, the Reetor was in the 


My poor boy, you are not making yourself 


| miserable about that?”’ | 


@ truer friend than most from first to last.” | 


Then he went quickly to the door, bowed, 
and disappeared, whilst Lady Jane stood 


where he had left her, with an angry flush on | 


ber cheeks. 


_ 


OHAPTER XLYII. 
‘(WHEN WAS THE LAST TIMZ YOU SAW HIM?” 


** Jusr seon Mayne off,” remarked Ned Clin- 
ton, as he stood at the club window watching 
the passers-by. 


“* Where hus he gone to?’ asked Armitage, ' 


in surprised relief; for he always felt uneasy | 


when his future brother-in-law was on the 
scene. 

“France! Up to mischief I bet a fiver, for 
be wouldn’t say a word as -to where he was 
going—or whas.he was up to.” 

“I suppose London isn’t gay enough for 
him?” 

“ He’s not going to Paris, if you mean that, 
and he’s coming back directly. He vowed 
the journey was an awful bore, but that was 
gammon, I fancy!” 


‘*Come, get up,”’ he said, irritably, ‘‘it's.co 
ridiculous to be kneeling there.” 

“Tell me one thing before I:go,’’ looking 
him straight in the face. ‘When was the 
last time you saw Jack Sartoria? 

As she looked, his face became an ashen 
hue, his very lips lost every.atom of. colour. 
He tried to speak, but something seemed. to 
choks him. 

“Ralph!” she almost. screamed,..as she 
caught hold of his arm in her terror. 
sound of her voice seemed to loose his tongue. 


The. 


people thing s for their.good, were kind enough 
to inform M... Lumpington that Lady Jane 
had been head over ears in love with a fellow 
named Jack Sartoris; and: her brotherspoons 
on his wife. 

Between them.both they .had led: him such 
a life that he had belted to France inorder to 
kill himself 


hi t 

This was not.pleasant news for a; man who 
had been especially proud of being engaged to 
Lady Jane, and had: deluded. hiraseli. with the 
idea that though she»had been; “to 
the highest society from carliess youth, hewas 
the first lover to strike her fancy. 

His mannor perceptibly altexed, and he took 
to watching his future brother-in-law when- 
ever he found himself inthe same room with 
him, which pleased neither Ralph:»nor his 
sister. 

The ‘former, unable: to. keep:-away from 
Leighton in ‘spite -of '‘Bertie’s: suggestion, 
hurried down tothe Priory, and-was utterly 
dambfounded when Webster, aeting upon in- 
structions, told him that Mrs, Sartoris could 
not see anyone. : 

He would wait and send:in- a message, in 
reply to which:he was told that‘Mrs, Sartoris 
was sorry he had taken the trouble to come 
down, but it was utterly impossible for her ‘to 
see him, 

He scribbled an angry line on a card, and 
turned away with a muttered oath. 

Had anything happened? He; was somicer- 
ably uncomfortable that’ he resolved to call 
at the Rectory. 

Certainly it wauld only be polite to pay them 
@ visit, as Mrs. Landon was ‘his cousin b 
marriage, and he had never been to her 


| mother’s house since he was a guest at her 


wedding. 

As he stood in the ivy-covered porch he 
thought of Violet in her grey. dregs, with the 
wistful lookin her soft’ dark eyes, and ‘the 
slow, sad smile on her. lips. 

It was here that he first saw her, and what 
havoc she had wrought in his life ! 

Then he found that the servant had opened 
the door, and was waiting for him to speak. 

In answer to. his,question, he, waa told that 


village,. Mr. Landon; had ran. down, into 
Somersetshire, bat -was expseied: back . that 
afternoon. 

At any other time he would have been rather 
relieved and.gone. away, al at, having 
“dono, the,polite’’.at such little cost, But 


{mow every. excuse scemed to have a sinister 


significance. 
He had not heard Mabel entreat her 
mother to.say ‘‘ not at home,’ as;she could not 


j 
' 


|endure Mr. Armitege, but bo felt that. the 


engagement. was & fiction, 
He. knew that Landon Lodge.was, in the 
‘county, of Somersetshire,-and.¢hat; it was 


‘Curse you! You are always bothering! ” | perfeetly.natural:for Gyril:to.go,to his own 


he said, savagely, throwing off her hand, and 
the nexi minute he got up and left the room. 
Days passed before she saw him again, 
and all the while the fear kept growing in her 
heart. It was always there, even when she 
was busy about her trousseau, or listening with 
ears that scarcely heard-to her lover’s pretty 


, Speeches, 


Mr. Lumpington was a prosaic man, with 
rather a short, square figure, and a. plain, 
sensible face. 

The pretty speeches did not come naturally 


home ; but he thought of Crannock station, and 
the two men there who could give him thelie, 
and a terrible misgiving came oyer/him. 
| . At Victoria he saw Bertie Mayne jamp-out 
ofa hansom and. harry across tothe London 
Chatham and Dover part of the station. 
| ,He.xan after, him, and caught him up jast as 
he was about’to pass through-the gate to the 
Leightom platform. 
“T want a word..swith,.you,-DMayne,” -he 
called out, and.Bertie stopped, bathe turned 
without any smile of .greeting;.aud, his-good- 


to him, but ho felt that they belonged.to the ; locking. face, wasstera as a judge, : 
d ‘+ Look sharp,.or-I shall Josewmyiéraia.” 
Ralph flushed, and his eyes had-an angry 


véle he had to play, so he indulged-in them,.and 


felt as a bear might when stooping to play like ; 


| a kitten. 





ight)ia them. 
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‘I want to know why the door is shat in 
my face at the Priory, and why you qaietly 
tell my sister I had better keep away?” — 

Bertie didnot answer for a minute, keeping 
down with diffienlty the rage and disgust that 
were mak heart.thzob wildly. Then 
the raised ‘his eyes, looked Armitage straight 
in the-face, and said coldly;— 

“If vyou can’t imagine-s-reason; I- won't 


8 lew: wasot the (a 
marriage, but if aswhis~?* 

1 y ever got abroad, Lump- ff 

i to break) .iteff. Ralph? 
tin if bediedon thegallows? {4 

in if he n t , 
ied the -horror‘ ‘that would~ran f! 
tif\itiwas. known that one of } 


Hei 


— ies aMeteeracy had steeped his hands 
in i . 

The Lendens were nesrly;eonnected with 
the it sepubdipeansals 

‘sant for ( ‘to- help’ to-convict his cousi 
And yet iey- let the sinner goeun- 
punished? Bertie thought how.he bad said to 
Lady Jane that he could have: watched 
toris being skinned with the greatest satisfac- 
tion, but now that he had reason to think he 
was murdered he began to judge him more 
charitably. 

Perhaps, after all, from the very beginning, 
she was the victim of a. plot in which the 
drother and sister-were both implicated. 

Daring ' Violet’s first! illness..at. the. Priory 
-he had writtea.to her—as,he.told Lady. Staple- 

ton—-and received. no.answer ;.and now Violet 

said she had,never.seen the letter. ..Mrs. Mil- 
ton said that Lady.Mayne took. charge,of, all 
letters addressed .to.Mrs;.,Sartoris,-and, read 
them to her daughter-when. she. was--well 
enough. to, listen ;,but.she--was quite certain 
none had comefrom Mr..Sartoris, fer it would 
have made quite.a fussin the honse,.and.she 
would.have:been sure.to hear of it. 

That Lady Jane:would:- have had the will to 
stop it he! felt no doubt; but he. did not ‘see 
how itcould.get into:ber-hands. The: cold- 
bleeded: : of the whole thing made 
him sick -withdisgast. 

‘Well,’ said Oyril, eagerly, as soon as.they 
were sin /the dog-sart «which «be had’ bronght 
to fetch Bertie, “‘ what news?” 

“ Phere den’ a doubt'that Anmitage is the 
man iwho jhoaxed. the Simons, and: pretended 
40 commit suicide! ” 

Oyril drew a deep breath, as now that they 
‘were alone in a country road he Jet‘the! mare 

subside inte a walk. 

“ T took the:two sto Elliot and 
Fry’s; and got them toput a beard of just the 
‘same colour as‘ Juck’s-on to:Armitage’s,' be 
cause I knew that: when he himself off 
as Sartoris his first thought would be to buy 
@ false beard.” 

**T never thought of that!” 

“ Luckily. L did... Lahowedthem both to the 
Simons at the same time, and asked them 
which was the Englishman who drowned him- 
self. Withont’‘the;’slightest’ hesitation they 
pointed to Armitage’s.” Not:content with that I 
went to the priést, and telling him’ that it was 
» case of disputed identity, asked him the same 
question with the same result. *No one had a 
shadow of doubt, and now J don’t think there 
is the slightest doubt that Armitage ought to 





Sar- fof 





swing. But what did you do down in Somer- 
setshire ?” 

‘*T had the Crannock dragged, but nothing 
was found. At the station they quite: well 
remembered the storm, because # jeanne 


fallen across the railing of the-'platform,an 
they were busy the next day senting ds away. 


Not a soul went up by the quarter to seven—: 


they were certain of that, andithe’ porter: re- 
membered a gentlemen riding ‘over «the mext 
to ask if anyone|did. So yousee he 

ering Jie. about/thaty.and we can 
(why he was so,anxious to do:the 

ing himeelf, and.stop anyone elsefrom 


g inquiries.” 


“ And tothink ofyhisumaking upto Vielet 


through it.iell! “He 
him+that's a fact,” 
tion. 


1g"8 “DO 


Bertie, .convic- 


_ CHAPTER) .KLVIIL. 


DRIVEN -TO-DESPERATION.” 
’ Tr -wasthed@ay- before Lady Jane’ swedding. 


im, think he isthe 
} didn't they look for bim-before ? Do sen@ 


, he was a thorough gentleman 
in feeling, and he was careful not to let Lady 
-Jane see that. he was no longer so proud of the 
alliance. 

He took it for granted that the reports about 
her flirtation with a Mr. Sartoris had been 
exaggerated; but from certain signs about the 
brother and sister he felt sure that some 
calamity was about to fall on the house of 
Armitage. 

He consoled himsélf; however, with the 
thought that he and his bride would be well 
out of the way in the West Indies. 

Lady Jane was sitting in her own boudoir, 
deep in thought, with a letter on her. knee, 
whilst her eyes were bent. on the fire. Round 
the room there were many tokens of the coming 
évent. 

“The latest novelty from Paris,” in the 
shape of a wonderful. grey velvet bonnet, 
peeped out of a half-open box; several dozens 
of long-buttoned Suéjes lay upon a miniature 
table, wrapped in silver paper; a packet of 
photographs was ‘half hidden by a pile of 
opened letters; a huge wreath of roses, 
evidently fresh from Regent-street, lay un- 
heéded on a sofa; a veil of priceless lace was 
draped over the back of a chair. 

Lady Jane looked up eagerly as her brother 
‘came in, for she had not seen him since the 
day when she had questioned him about’ Jack 
Sartoris. 

“I suddenly remembered I hadn't given you 
anything,” he said, with a slight-smile, ‘so I 
went into Howell and James’s, and bought the 
first thing I saw.’ Women like to look.at them- 
selves, I know,” placipg a very pretty. little 
mirror with a Byzautine frame on the top. of 
the gloves. 

‘Oh! take care, it will fall!’ How lovely! 
Just the very thing to stand on my pet table. 
Dear Ralph, how good of you!”’ 

She held up her face to be kissed, and. he 
bent gravely over her till his lips tonched ber 
Forstined. Ashe stoopéd his eye fell on the 
etter. 

‘“What-is Miss Forrester writing to you 
bout?’ he asked; with affected carelessness, 
though his interest was immediately excited 
by the sight of the Taunton po:t-mark, 
‘*First she says she is going to send me a 


pair of candlesticks. It seems as if people 
fancied I was setting up a fancy-shop; and 
then she-goes ‘on : 

“* And now [ must'tell you the most extra- 
ordinary thing. As‘I was riding home after 
acapital run, with old Thomas behind me, I 
SOW & number iof men with ropes and all corts 
‘of: things down by'the’Grannock, close to the 
bridge. | I asked the head manwhat they were 

ing, but: hewouldn’t-telime ‘anything; 20 I 
@itnb, wlittle furtkerwn,and he tcldme 
—uider the |influence: of a: half-crown—that 





they were. ing! thestiver for a body. It 
maseaeyiaalaeaemeomvand;iv T-went on 


son e “pedy ?” Tuawked): fe 
‘shiver ;- when what doyowthink h 

“+ Someaay it’s Mri Gairtris what lived oop 
at. the Gourt,’ with a jerk of the thumb: to- 
wards’ Barndon ; ‘but others will have it that 
it’s the german whatistay ed: with her leddy- 
ship ‘down at/th’ Bank.’ 

“*Mro®t. dobn, doyou mean?” I-agked, as 
the name “pepped ‘into my head -gogéness 


knows why. 
“+ Ay tb phatbe the very one; but weshaven’t 


iall of a 
lid ? 


) foand'ere a *Of ’em 


“we 


y;anyidear Jane, what do-you think of 
that? Doesn’vit make you stare? How-eould 
‘ , Mr. Sartoris, pick himselfout 
of + French lake, where he's‘ been-resting 
efor a whole. year, and remove himself into the 
Oramnock? Or, onthe other hand, if-it’s Mr. 
St. John theyare looking for, why do‘ they 
? Andif ‘do think so, why 
me 
a tine’ if--you-possi——.’ Ralph,“ what's the 
matter?” breaking offuddenly,as her brother 


“started up from hisuhair. - 


He-scarcely-seemed to..know where he was 
going, for he walked right up against the little 
table; and the next instant sent the pretty 
looking glass with a crash on to the floor. 

‘* Oh, dear! you've broken it!” she cried in 
Gismay ; “and it was so lovely!” 

He went down upon his knees and scram- 
bled up the pieces, as if his haste could help 
to mend them. 

“Take caxe, you'll eut yourself. Ill ring 
for them to sweep it up—it is quite done for; 
bot-what’s. that ?”’ with almest a scream, as 
her eye fell.on wred stream ranning along the 


t. 

“Only a bit of glassiran-intomy wrist. It’s 
nothing. Now-don’tmake.a fuss!” 

But it-was time to make a fuss; for as he 
was feeling after his handkerchief he fell side- 
ways on-the-floor,-and hiseyes closed. With 
a cry cf horror, Lady Jane sprang ‘with one 
bound to the bell.and rang a peal, then seized 
hold:of an Albanian antimecassar, and shak- 
ing ull over at the sight of the blood, tied it.as 
tightly as: she could over ber) brother's wrist. 
Having done thut-to-the-best of her ability, 
which was not great; sherang again and again, 
till she had:fetched the Gountess.up from the 
drawing-room, and every ‘rervant except: the 
cook,'from upstairs as wellas down. 

The patient was the only person in the room 
who had ever attended any ambulance lectures, 
and he was unfortunately past giving advice, 
so they stood round him'ina‘frightened crowd 
—dreadfally alarmed at'the’way in which the 
blood was soaking through the bandage, but 
not having an idea how to make a tourniquet 
and stop it. 

Lady Oldthorpe, unnsed to viclent-emotion 
of any kind, collapsed, end-sank upon wehair ; 
whilst Lady Jane; with more presente of mind, 
sent‘one’of the maids downstairs to fetch some 
‘ice, whilst-a footman was told'to gét into the 
first hansom he could find, and feteh a doctor. 

It was a ‘strange scene; the poor mother in 
her handsome velvet dress sitting ail crunched 
up together in a large‘arm-chair, her face hid- 
‘den in her hands; Lady Jane on the floor, with 
her brother's head on her knees, and an ex- 
pression of ‘wild anxiety in her restiess eyes 
and parted lips ; the group of servants at the 
écor, the bridal finery scattered. about, the 





jewelled frame of the broken mirror, and the 
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delicate wreath of roses crushed under some 
hasty foot, 

A long interval elapsed before the patient 
could be safely moved and put to bed. When 
Dr. Moseley had bandaged his wrist securely, 
and the first dreadful anxiety was over, then 
the maids began to murmur about the ill-lack 
of the broken glass; but this was almost for- 
gotten in their subsequent dismay when it was 
discovered that the wedding veil had a crim- 
20n stain. 

‘There will be no wedding to-morrow,” 
said one oracularly. 

‘**One or other of the wedded pair is bound 
to be dead before the year is out,’’ remarked 
@ second. 

‘* Well, I must see what I can do with it,” 
said the lady’s-maid, picking it up in a heap, 
‘but blood always leaves a stain. You'll never 
get it out of that carpet, mark my words,’ to 
a@ housemaid who was scrubbing it as hard as 
she could, “‘and the presents will have to be 
put inanother room. There’s my lady’s bell ; 
I must g0.” 

‘Your brother must not move on any 
account,’’ those were the last instructions 
given by the doctor, so Lady Jane was con- 
siderably startled when she went into the 
patient's room with the mixture which had 
just been sent, and was met by the question,— 

‘* What on earth have they put me here for ? 
I must get up at once.” 

** You mustn’t think of such a thing!” said 
Lady Jane, decidedly. ‘‘ You are to take 
this,” pouring out a dose, ‘‘and get some 
sleep if you can.” 

“Sleep! I won't take it. 
wits about me. Get me some brandy, there's 
a good girl. I don’t feel as if I had the 
strength of a rat,” trying to sit up, but sink- 
ing helplessly back on the pillows. 

“‘No; yon mnstn’t have it in your present 
atuce. It might bring on brain-fever ; the doc- 
tor says so.” 


I must have my 





“The doctor be hanged, Jane!” his voice | 
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[DRIVEN TO DESPERATION.] 


husky and so weak she could hardly hear it. 
. You'll be sorry all your life if ycu keep me 
ere.’ 

‘Tt would kill you to move. You couldn’t 
even get across the room,’”’ her own knees 
ie together with the fear that was upon 

er. ‘ 
“Ig there anyone in the room?” looking 
round with haggard eyes. 

** Not a soul.” 
“Then listen. 
plot against me. 
Violet, they are all in it. 

be arrested |” 

“Good heavens! 
a plot?” 

“Yes. I must get away. It’s a matter of 
life and death. Help me, there's a good girl.” 

**Couldn’t Violet stop it?” feeling utterly 
bewildered. 

“Violet!” with a sound that would bave 
been a laugh if he had bad snfficient strength 
to bring it forth. ‘‘ She hates me! She would 
mar Heaven and earth to get me out of her 
wa’ ” 

‘But she has a kind heart. She wouldn’t 
willingly do harm to a creature.” 

“‘Brandy—brandy?” he gasped, pointing 
to a black bottle on the table by the side of 
the bed. ‘Jane, do you want to be the ruin 
of me?” 

She took up the uncorked botile kesitatingly. 
What if her brother's words were true, and it 
was absolutely necessary for him to getaway ? 
Whilst she hesitated, with the strength given 
by something very like despair, he snatched 
the bottle from her hand, and putting it to his 
lips, drank a copious draught with feverish 
eagerness. She snatched it from him in a 
fright, but the mischief was already done—the 
spirit flew to his enfeebled brain. He sank 
back on the pillows exhausted with the effort, 
but only for a few minutes. Presently he 
began talking wildly : 

‘You can’t say I did it—the bank was 


Bend down close; there’s a 
Mayre and Landon and 
If I stay, I shall 


I don’t understand— 
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steep—he rolled down into the darkness—it 
was black as night—St. John—Sartoris—which 
was it? Oh! Heaven! Be quick—be quick— 
no one knows—Violet! Violet!” 

The voice died away in a moan, whilst Lady 
Jane stood leaning sgainst the table, her whole 
soul absorbed in listening. For a moment the 
nameless fear that had possessed her took the 
concrete form of “murder,” and her heart 
turned sick with terror. 

The next instant she cast the thought from 
her, her soul rising up in indignant protest for 
her brother. He could not have done such an 
act, but euspicion might have been cast upon 
him by the hatred of others, or by his own 
folly. He was in France, she knew, at the 
time of Jack Sartoris’s death, though his 
friends believed him to be shooting in Warwick- 
shire, and he might have even seen him die, 
and not been able to stop him—or perhaps noi 
wished to—that must be the extent of his 

uilt. 

: What could she do? If he lay there under 
the constant terror of the arrival of the police 
it would be enough to turn his brain. As she 
thought it, a desperate resolution came into 
her head, and she resolved to carry it out. 
Whilst her mother was dressing for dinner, a 
hired nurse taking care of the invalid, alone, 
and in the pitchy darkness of a winter’s even- 
ing, Lady Jane was hurrying as fast as the 
train could take her, to Leighton ! 


(To be continued.) 





Krxp words produce their own image in 
men’s souls, and a beautiful image it is. 
They soothe and quiet and comfort the hearer. 
They shame him ont of his sour, morose, un- 
kind. feelings. We have not yet begun to use 
kind words in such abundance as they ought 
to be used. 
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DECLINED WITH THANKS. 


CHAPTER I. 


An editor sat on a lofty stool, with a long 
pen stuck in his ear. Strictly speaking, 
though, it was not a stool, but a comfortable 
office chair—all stamped leather, shining nails, 
and polished mahogany. Before him, on a 
large table, were three piles of manuscripts, 
upon which be was busily engaged. 

The largest heap had still. to be gone 
through, and it was getting late in the day. 
This particular. editor was feeling tired and 
ill-tempered. The intelligent compositor had 
made rather more than his average share of 
blunders in the proofs just corrected and 
given back to the printers. 

Moreover, the gentleman who usually man- 
aged the correspondence column of the Golden 
Arrow was away, soit had fallen to the 
editor’s share in addition to his own work. 

He did not enjoy answering the astoniching 
questions put to him by correspondents, es- 
pecially the female rortion thereof, and he 
had gramb!ed audibly as he hunted through 
bulky works of reference to ascertain who 
was the great-grandfather of Homer, also the 
exact number of railways and telegraph wires 
throughout the civilised world, and the means 
by which a young Isdy sfflicted with red 
mf could make it aseume a perfectly golden 

Int, 

When he had struggled through the corres- 
pondence column the post had brought a fresh 
instalment of letters and manuscripts, to 
which he was hardly prepared to give his un- 
divided attention; and yet to-morrow would 
bring its full share of work, so there must 

no arrears left over from to-day. 

The Golden Arrow was a family magazine, 
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enjoying a very large circulation. It con- 
tained serials, complete stories, articles, poems, 
and last, but not least, that correspondence 
column already mentioned. 

Of the three heaps of manuscript upon the 
editor’s table, one—a very small one—con- 
sisted of accepted contributions; the other, 
in a convenient angle where the table joined 
the wall, was constantly being added to by 
him, These were the rejected MSS.. The 
largest pile, which the editor regarded from 
time to time with an unfriendly eye, had yet 
- * gone through, and it dwindled away so 
slowly. 

As a rule he made a point of reading 
enough of each contribution to judge fairly as 
to its merits or demerits ; but, owing to hard- 
pressure, he was in a censorious, impatient 
mood, very unfavourable to the author, when 
he took up a neat little manuscript, in a 
woman’s handwriting, signed Mary Challis. 

It was a love-story, entitled ‘‘Tender and 
True.” The style was graceful and fresh, the 
plot rather original, but the caligrapby ! 
Such wonderful curly-tailed g's and flourish- 
ing capitals, which might have been what they 
were meant for—or anything else! Ere he 
had read six pages, the editor, not without a 
twinge of conssience, for it was really a nice 
little story, pitched it into the corner among 
the other rejected manuscripts. 

“ Hieroglyphics, not letters at all,’’ he mut- 
tered, crossly, as he opened a fresh packet. 
‘Why don’t people write plainly? Send it 
back to the fair authoress to-morrow. After 
all the story, though not a bad one, is rather 
wanting in tone—not quite up to the Golden 
Arrow mark. May suit somebody else if he’s 
got the patience to read it. She shall have it 
back without delay, although she omitted to 
send stamps for return.” 

_Having salved his conscience, and plumed 
himself a doing quite a generous act, 
Sidney erton returned to his task of sort- 
ing the MSS. spread out before him. 
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MR. ATHERTON,” SAID MABRY, HER GREY EYES BRILLIANT WITH ANGER. 


The editor of the Golden Arrow was & man 
of five-and-twenty ; tall, big, and deep-chested, 
with massive, regular features; dark eyes, 
and dark hair, cut close to a well-shaped head 
His neck was full and round, his chin clean 
shaven, the little dark moustache on_ his 
upper lip being carefully waxed at the ends. 

Moreover, in speaking he had that soft, 
deep intonation, that tendency to leave the 
lips a little way apart which big men not un- 
frequently affect, especially when they happen 
to possess, as he did, a good set of teeth, white 
and even. A 

In manner, Sidney Atherton was inclined 
to be somewhat languid and effeminate, but 
this was only surface nonsense. As an editor 
he discharged his important duties well: his 
articles were read and appreciated by thou- 
sands of thoughtful men and women, while he 
had already written a successful novel. 

He did not belong to the brilliant, sparkling, 
discursive type of literary men, always saying 
good things in society, and indulging in con- 
versational fireworks. He was more prone to 
be taciturn and sarcastic. When once fairly 
drawn out, however, he could talk to some 
purpose, and what he eaid was worth listening 
to. = 


At his usual hour, Sidney Atherton left the 
office and went to dine at his club—he was a 
bachelor—having quite forgotten the little 
episode of the rejected manuscript signed 
Mary Challis. Perhaps, could he have followed 
that manuscript to its destination a fortnight 
later—it did not get sent home so quickly 
after all—sparks of compassion might have 
been struck, even from the flinty heart of an 
editor. 

Miss Mary Challis, the authoress of that 
unappreciated story, lived with her father, 
aunt, and eldest sister at Heliotrope Villa, 
Shepherd's Bush. It being early spring she 
was in the garden, ostensibly planting seeds 
and bulbs, in reality looking out for the post- 
man when that functionary arrived one morn- 
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ing, carrying disappointment for her, and per- 
haps for many others as well, in his loaded 
bag. As the young lady came towards him 
expectantly, the:postman, handed the letter.to 
her instead of geing'to the house to deliver 

Mary Challis's heart .beat ‘wildly.as she’ 
turned the envelope over and read ‘the name 
and address ofthe office embossed mpon she 
back. <It-was.an editorial communication 





sister's neck. “Has the manuscript come | albeit pleasant, genial, elderly lady, devoted to 
ck?” — , her brother,and her two. nieces. Indeed, a 
* Ye.es,” said Mary, gulping down-@b. | more united little familyycould hardly have 
“It is foolish,.of course, to be so commea been found anywhere. “Its contents have 
but I had felt almost certain that * ©} not «been so good lately,.and those articles 
and True ’ would beaecepted by the-editor of} written bvithe editor are deeadfully prosy.” 
tthe Golden Arromw,.#nd here itis-back upon my “Oni, she dayvbefore -yesterday you were 
n ag ub ipraising.sbem bigh|y,. Louisa,” remmded = 
Does ‘the: give reason brother, with a misek: “winkle in hi 
pefusal? “ania Nell, ‘any > EVER is 








ment standing in her eyes. “‘Sutelyitvis as 
good as many.of the stories they publish week 
by week? I don't like telling the others.that 
it has come back—they will be soserry.”’ 

Mary Challis was a girl of nineteen, of 
medium height, with a round, pliant, graceful 
figure, large, clear, intellectual ‘grey -eyes; a 
low, broad white forehead, sunny brown hair 
very simply arranged, and a firm, pretty chin 
with a.dimple on it. Somehow the sweet, 
old-fashioned. name of Mary, dear to so,.many 
hearts, suited her to perfection. 

Her pride and her ambition had alike been 
wounded by: the, rejection of |the story, which 
contained what..she,considered to be the very 
best.of her work. She felt bumiliated, and 
inclined to mistrust her own powers. ‘The 
provincial editors who had accepted. several of 
her contributions—-without paying for them 
by-the. bye—had told her that. she could write, 
and that.there was a career in;store for-her.as 
a talented authoress. Had they ,been }mis- 
taken? she wondered, sadly, as she.sat there, 
yrith. a. great lump in. her throst,and a mist 
defore her eyes, reading,and re-reading Sidmey 
Atherton’s note. 

“Nell,: go, upstairs, my dear,.and see what 
has become of. Mary,” said Mr. Challis, etal, 
grey-baired,, absent-minded, elderly gentle- 
4aman,.to his eldest.daughter. ‘I’m rather 
. afraid she has had some unwelcome communi- 
«cation by post. I. saw the postman hand 
something 10 her alittle while ago in the gar- 
den, which looked : not altogether unlike: a 
smanuscript. If so, it must. have come from 
the Golden Arrow office,;and she is. grieving 
over her disappointment alone in her room, 
poor.echild.”’ 

Mary, as the recognised genius.of the family, 
had no eecrets from its.cther.members. They 
knew all. abont.the story, and, were as.anxious 
respecting its fate as the authorees herself. 

deanor, or Nell. Challis, rose at once and 
‘wens upstairs.to her.sister’s room. . She was 
a tell, fair-haired,. blue-eyed: womaniof three- 
and-twenty, a.confimmed invalid, .-bearing,the 
almost constant suffering snd ill-health-she 
endured with. a .sweet,: saintly..patience, a 
gentle resignation,.which. seemed, as . it. were, 

to-eonsecrate.and hallow her whole life,.cans- 
ing those who. loved wher so dearly to:xegard 
wher with reverence as, well.as.afiection. 
** Mary, dear, what ris :the, matter ?’’..ebe 
asked, caressingly, putting,.an.arm.round her 


j |t#here is his note, veryeurt affair. He metely 


‘to see hisn,” said: Mary, firmly. 
,editor,”) sheweplied. ‘‘* Phe ideasis neta» bad 
nneasy @ibontqou.” 


egein, ard I samemore than a little inclined ‘to 


him. 
.ing) an «interview,’ exid Nell, “or itis just 


»youpng anthoress by: Mr.' Ohallis» and: aunt 
( dignation- was lavished upon'the unapprecia- 


ary; 
) sexved | her: father, ‘end: I »really think be 





‘No, ithatois the aggravating part, of it. 
Ps itas 
a 


a 


pin :to rhhatévit'! "aid Mary, saisStix 
pb wherteans. | She was a brave,apirited | 







“T can’tin werwhy'the edi 

have -rejected -it—it is «suoh..a wel sen 
story ! ” 3= 

‘‘According to thé -home.crities,” repli 
her sister, thoughtfully, “and they are too apt 
to be partial. You cannot depend upon. their 
judgment always. And yet it is important 
that I should know why the story was deemed 
unsuitable, and what its faults are from an 
editor's peint.of view. Otherwise, Iemight go 
on writing unsvitable-stories tothe-end of the 
chapter. There is only one course:open to me. 
I shall go and seesthe editor of » the Golden 
Arrow, amd) eek: hia to:state his reasons for 
rejecting the-manuscript.” 

“ Do: editors: grant personal imterviews? ” 
eked.Nell, denbtéuily. 

‘‘T don’t knew-—perhaps notyas a rale—but 
this. one:will -haveto,if Dumake ep mymind 

Nell langhed gently. 

“You,oan:be very »determined* when’ you 
like, quite capable of vanqnuishing eyen an 


one. “¥ounmight gain some imformation by 


going tosee him; while you can lose nothing. | and 


Now. come downatairs, dear; daddy is feeling 


And. I feel dikes: an: ampostor,’’ observed 
Mary, pathetically. ‘‘ Lhave raised*the hopes 
of my family only:todash) them: to the greund 
visib-our -regret and idiseppointment upon the 
head. of thatoffending ednor; when I confront 


** You bad vbetteraotiwrite to him: request- 


possible that. he might refase to grant it.” 

‘I shali»teke ‘him: onawares,’”’ replied her 
sister, as theyewentdown, ‘and give him no 
‘opportunity of evading me.” 

‘Mauch»sympathy was expressed for the 
ovisa, while -a: ing amount of in- 
: tive,edisor of the Golden Arrow. 

““Ttods) a cwellewritten vatory,* Mary;’” \ob- 
might pave! done worse than: it. ° Had 
it been only a crude effort 1 should have:teld 
you s0 frankly, aid. advised you mot tosend it 
*t0, am,editor.”’ 

& } certain! yishalionot continue t6-subseribe 


a 3 


eT. suppose I am change m 
n if I hike?” sretiaeee, in 


say -thereis; 
han Ivemce thought for.”’ 


Mi ed j ' 
aha perenne 


pdikitelyto'’do that,” laughed 
r dest her family should form too 
high an estimate of her abilities. ‘ Please 
don’t expect too much of me, or I shall get 
frightened.” 

The. Challises had only recently come to 

London to live, in the hope that change of air 

and ecene might benefit Eleanor. 

Mr. Challis had just enough to live upon and 

no more. His quiet, dreamy, studious tem- 

perament had always rendered him-averse to 

active lifeandmoney-making pureuits. Other- 

wise he might have added considerably to his 

income. As it was-he eared for little beyond 

his pipe and his books; he was wholly with- 

out ambition. Having ineered his life for the 

benefit of his daughters, should anything 
happénto’ him, he settled down comfort- 

ably to-enjoy the remainder of it in his own 

fashion. 

Mary Ohallis, enjoying both youth and a 
‘splendid constitution, revelled in London and 
London life. She was really a clever girl, the 
talent which im her father’s case was merely 
receptive and appreciative becoming creative 
inal-with-her.’ She hoped some day 
to earnmoney ‘by means ‘of her pen, and 
meanwhile ‘there was so much to engross: her 
attention, to ‘call forth both wonder and ad- 
tairation in’ this great city. 

Nervousness was unknown to her, and 
nearly every day when it-was fine she gallied 
out in some fresh @irection, returning just as 
her anxious family were contemplating appeals 
to the magistrate and press notices with a 
splendid appetite and lots of new experiences 
to relate, very ‘little that was worth notice 
escaping those keen grey eyes of hers. 

Aunt Louisa was lessfond of London. As 
her brother quaintly said, she snffered from 
burglars on ‘the ‘brain, and a slight~touch of 
Sevialistio fever. 

Between her dread of burglars and the terror 
with which a'Secialist demonstration inspired 
her, Aunt Lotisa, since coming to town, had 
thus far known but little peace of mind. 

‘Marty Chailis did not sleep very well that 
night. She -was anticipating the proposed 
interview with the editor ofthe G: lden Arrow, 
and wishing—yes, actually wiching—that it 
“was over. 

Tt was quite a relief to heer Chanticteer pro- 
claim the morn, although after that firet crow 








to the Golden Arrow,‘ said Aunt Lonisa, afusey, 


he -was-so long’ before he geve another that 
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thi ‘the owretehed bird must have 


tucked his ———— wing and ont rf 
ain. Getting-up time came & t 5 
oe after breakfast*Mary Challis 


satpro kar tsar 
i in F in order e 

an understanding with the editor of that high- 
class magazine. 


ote 


CHAPTER IL 


railway journey in a second:class 
carriage was énlivened for Mary 
old: lady who-sat next to her,.and who carried 
on -a~-brisk, verbal: contest: with.a stout old 


who wanted the window up, whereas | 


the old »lady, insisted)upon ‘its being 
aonnpensthedapanes mild and the carriage 
close. 


“ Horrid: man!” ejaculated the »ancient | 


inster, a& the stout one left the carriage, de- 
cating that she had given him bronchitis. 
“So selfish ani ill-bred to object to the win- 
dow being down when:a lady. preferred it ! 
My dear,” tarning:to Mary Challis, “I can 


give you a-usefalhmmt if: you are inthe habit , 
of) travelling frequently. Always try to insure | 
a geaotleman setting-botween you:and the door. | 


He’s usefal to keep off the ught—there “is 


invariably adraught in a railway carriage— , 


and he's handy to open and shut the-window 
whenever the train‘stops. 

Mary declared -that she would treasure the 
advice carefully, and act upomit. ‘Then, bid- 
ding »the.old -lady good-morning, :she: got: out 
and walked to Fieet-street. 

The Golden Arrow office was an unpreten- 
tious looking :bailding, yet her heart beat fact 
as she crossed the: threshold; and inquired :of 
the lad behind the counter if the editor: was 
within, and whethert/she:could see ‘him. 

The youth, who had not been there Jong, 
hardly knew how to reply. ‘He: had received 
his orders from \the editor with :regard to 
Jaicous otigenemasbing spontthoreatestle 

irous nf: e' ing wpon!: his valdable 
time, and they: wereistrict orders—adm 
of: no appeal. 

But ‘Mary Challis was so fresh and young 
and pretty thatthe hasdly:thought it possible 
she could belong to ‘the noble :anmy of serib- 
blers. In her-trim; ‘tailor-made: cloth; dress, 


little tight fitting jacket, and:felt hat trimmed , 
with brown eatin ribbon, she looked ¢0 com. | 


pactly charming,-if »theterm maybe allowed, 
so free of any strong-minded or literary attri- 


butes, thatthe youth straightway set her down | 


as one of the editor's personal friends—ke had 
been ‘taught»to regard would-be contributors 
as that gentleman's enemies—and carried her 
card into theimner-oflice. 

Sidney Atherton-frowned .as? he read the 
name inscribed omit—Miss Mary Ohadlis. She 
had come, of-course, to:bother him about'that 
rejected manuaeript; and he was-very busy. 

** Bay that Iam »\ Morris,” he re- 
marked, sharply—he. did> not waste.the :lan- 
guid drawl; apon»the office: boy.» I thought 
= understood what to do without troubling 
me ” 


He had resumed»his pen and: written half. a 
sentence when Morris reappenred. 

“ Please, sir, the dady says-she'll wait antil 
you are disengaged.” 

“The deuce ‘she» will !’’» exclaimed: Sidney 
Atherton, angrily; then, ynder ;his;breath, 
“ She’lichave sometime to wait. » 1 won’t»en- 
courage people: to~come here; worrying:-me 
about their unsuitable contributions.” 

He wrote steadily ior hali-an-hoar,;with the 
aggravating «consciousness: of that uwaknown 
female sit vin the-outer-office oppressing 
him all:the. ‘ Then he wanted to.go: out 
and ‘get his’ lancheon,-butin order to do that 
he musi pass’ Miss @haliis; and, even suppos- 
ing her tobe plain and»elderly, he could: not 
treather with:such marked dissourtesy. |The 
best' thing would be to-see her at ence and get 
Pe snteeneeney over before ho~was »positively 

4amisned, 


As Morvis:opened -the ‘doorto admit {Mary 


Challis into the editorial sanctum a gleam of 
surprise dawned in~ Sidney Atherton's dark 

eyes. He had not expected tosee so-young or 
“- pretty rn a rer had —— mtn mv for ' 

‘her, anda i r keeping her waiting so 
long ere-he: knew what he was about. 

“He is neitherstont nor‘dlderly,”’ reflected 
‘Mary Challis;"samming Sidney Atherton up 
in the: keen, incisive manner peculiar to her. 
‘“He is positively nice‘looking; and rather 
effeminate.” 





. Don't you forget !’’ | 


The feeling: of awe with which she had 
looked forward ‘to: mesting an: editor in the 
flesh vanished when ‘she’ found him to be 
) quite a youngman. Sheaddressed him with 
ease, in her clear, frank, musical voice. 

‘*T-sent @ manuscript:for your°considera- 
tion a few weeks. it was a“story entitled | 
; ‘Pender and: Trae.’ You retarned: it to me 
only yesterday.” 

Not being able to gainsay this, Sidney 
, Atherton merely bowed. 

“T should: like:to know,” the clear, musical. 
voice went on, ““ why that stor y was rejected ? 
It »is so: unsatisfactory to: -have* no reason al- 

leged—you must.admitthat.’ 

“Weare notin the: habit of ‘stating our 
reasons for decliming to secept manuscripts | 
submitted tous,” said: Sidney Atherton; depre- | 
catingly, taking» refage inthe ‘plural pronoun 
sacred to kings and editors" Infact, iv is quite 
against our rule to do so, Miss Challis!” 

* Bat could: you not'make one exception ? ” 





M68. just returned was not available for ‘the 
Golden Arrow. Any future contribution of 
yours, however, shall have: my most careful 
consideration.” 

Mary Challis’s brow contracted. ‘Like many 
nice, warm-hearted, lovable women she: was 
quick-tempered, and Sidney Atherton, al- 
though he was very courteous, would not come 


| to the point, 


‘*You have not told me yet what I wish to 
know,’’ she said, tersely. ‘Why did -you re- 
ject:my story? ‘Was not ‘the plot ‘elaborate 
enough, or did you think the shipwreck scene 
overwritten ?”’ 

‘No, oh dear; no!’’ He hadn't the least 
conception as -to what the shipwreck scene 
was like—never having read it. ‘* The story, 
taken as a whole, is well written, but there 
are points which disqualify it for the Golden 
Arrow. ‘You must allow me to see another 
very shortly.’’ 

A’tertible suspicion ‘erossed the girl’s mind 
suddenly; and she strove to ascertain if it 
were correct. 

“What is' your opinion of the character of 
Jonathan Marlowe’? ’’ she asked, quickly. 

“Jonathan Marlowe? ’’ he repeated. 

tid ‘es.”’ 

“ Well, it is finely drawn, with plenty of 
light and ‘shade ‘about it. A careful study, 
doubtless, and——”’ 

‘Phat will do,"Mr. Atherton,” said Mary, 
rising from her chair, her grey eyes brilliant 


asked Mary, raising those beautiful grey eyes With anger, a little -red spot burning on each 
beseechingly. ‘“\I+I am not rich, and Thope ‘cheek. “I am positive now that you never 
very much, someday; to earn money by means read my’story, ‘and I wish you had said so at 


| of: my:pen. 


itting 


Unless ‘someone is’ kind enough 
to:point out’the faults and errors in my-work, | 
of which I may be: unaware; I shall never 
make any headway. AllI ask you to do is to' 
tell: me plainly why you rejected the MS.?” 
And this ‘was precisely what he:most wished 


‘to aveid doing. “How could he-tell’this fair- | 


faced girl, so earnést ‘in ‘her desire to obtain | 
an impartial opinion respecting *her‘story,’ so" 
ireasonible in whatshe asked; that ‘he had 
only read a: page or two before throwing it , 
aside, on account of the-curly+tailed g’s and 
| the involved illegible hand writing ? 
‘To-tell. her socandidly would’beto make her | 
his enemy at once, and he had:no desire to do | 


, that, since he-felt: interested in her already. ' to 


' She was frank and straightforward as a 
man. Yet withal_so.graceful and womanly, 
with a pleasant air of self-reliance, while the 
' curve of that .pretty,;:dimpled chin denoted 
; firmness and strength of will. 
He regretted- now! that he had not-read the 
, Manuscript at.any cost of time or temper. He 
, hardly knew how to -extricate himself: from’ 
— dilemma without'telling a whole string of 
8. 
As he hesitated ‘Mary Challis‘drew a folded 
‘letter fcom’ her. pocket, and handed itto him. 
'“ Dreceived ‘thut some time-ago'from a pro- | 
vincial editor,” she said, hoping'that it might: 
influence his decision.‘ “1m it hehas said some 
very kind ‘things about’ the contributions’ he 
accepted, so that Iam not altogether without 
literary credentials. If——”’ 
* Jam-tarts, Postage:stamps, Oall at White's | 
about the kitchen-boiler, St. Stephen's Review, ; 
' Aamtie’s cough ‘lozenges, ‘Belgian muzzle’ for ' 
dack, Three syards -and: a half-of olive-green | 
velvet,” read Sidney Atherton, gravely,’ with-‘ 
out a muscle of his facerelaxing, 
‘ Challis: became ‘the colour ofa peony. | 
* How «stupid iof me!” she faltered. ‘«I} 
have given you'a*listiof commisions I had to 
a instead ‘of the:editor’s letter. ‘Here it 
is 
She was so confused’ that! she felt grateful to 
him -for not*laughing»at her openly. Sidney 
‘Atherton took ‘the country editor's Jetter and 
read it, without attaching much importance 
to:its contents, He was! thinking more of: 
Mary Challis than’of:amything ‘else just'then. 
“Tam quite willing'’to believe. that*this 
gentleman has not overrated the literary 
talent you possess, Mies Challis/’:he said, 
vwith that soft, deep:intonation which she had 


{ 








‘ @lready noticed. 





“© T sincerelyregret ‘thatthe 


‘mean extremely ‘difficult to decipher. 


first.” 

‘‘How have you arrived at that con- 
clusion’? ” he asked, feeling awfully guilty. 

**There*is no character of that name in ‘the 
story Isent to you,” she replied, calmly.’ ‘Had 
you read it~you:'would have been aware of 
that. 

Fora moment he felt angtily disposed 'to- 
wards ‘her for digging a pitfall and setting a 
trap ‘in which he had been ‘cleverly caught. 
Then, perosiving how cruelly his: conduct had 
mortified: her;'he strove to: apologise and re- 
cover his lost place in her esteem. 

“Thatwas tather ungenerous of: you,” he 
said, aggrievedly, “*when I was only striving 
avoid ‘wounding your sensibilities as an 
author, Mies Challis, Atthe same'time, I am 
bound to-confess that I only-read a small por- 
tion of ‘the manuscript submitted to me, be- 
‘cause ae 

* You deemed it: not worth reading,” she 
interrapted, ‘with quivering lips. “‘ I: ander- 
stand. I only wish you had not been at such 
pains: to: conceal ‘the truth. “I need not en- 
croach apon:your time any’ longer.” 

“ Stay,” he cried,..as ‘she: turned «to go. 
‘You really: must allow me to explain. ‘What 
L read I approved of, and I would have-read it 
all if the writing bad not been so er I 

ou 
must try to write: plainly ‘if you ‘wish your 
contributions to’be accepted. ‘In telling you 
this I am giving you: good advice. I regret 


} now that I did not: read your story through- 


out. If:you could transcribe it in a more 
— hand and ket me have ‘it again, 
iw y—" 

“Tam: not likely to-trouble you a second 
time,” she replied:curtiy. 

‘1t-had pained her more'than he could realise 


‘40 learn'that her:story—the best she: had ever 


~written—should shave «been returned ‘to her 
unread, as ‘if:it were aithing of no moment. 
That such a fate could be in store*for it: had 


}mever once crossed ‘her wind. And ‘Sidney 


Atherton’s«excuse: for: not ‘having read ‘it 
seemed worse than the offence itself. No one 
had» ever ‘called her writing illegible before. 
She: could havecried from ‘mingled grief and 
vexation, bat not. in» the presence oi ‘that 
hatefal-man would she shed a tear. ‘ 

“ I have offended you by speaking:so plainly 
by telling »the ‘truth, in fact,” eaid Sidney 
Atherton; with far-more empressenent ‘than he 
"was in'the habit of using. 

* I have mo right ‘to be offended,” ‘rejoined 
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Mary Challis, coldly. ‘I sent the story 
without being requested to do so, and of 
cones you were justified in returning it un- 
read.” 

‘*I should not have done so but for the 
cause already mentioned. Will you, as a 
proof that we are not at daggers drawn, Miss 
Challis, allow me to see some more of your 
work?” 

In making this request he felt that he was 
forfeiting a great deal of editorial dignity ; 
bat then it was Mary Challis he sought to 
propitiate; he didn’t care two straws about 
her literary tendency. The girl apart from 
the authoress had produced a strong impression 
upon him. 

“That you may bave the trouble of return- 
ing it,” she said, with a little scornful smile. 
“No, Mr. Atherton, my presumption has been 
fairly checked at the outset. You have effec. 
tually quenched any foolish hopes of literary 
success I may have entertained. I must go to 
school again and learn how to write legibly. 
It will be long ere I send another story to an 
editor, and when I do it will not be to the 
Golden Arrow. Good-morning.” 

* * * - 

‘*T daresay he will laugh when he describes 
our interview to some of his friends—if, in- 
deed, he deems it worth mention,” thought 
the girl, with burning cheeks, on her way 
home. “I wish I had not commenced by 
asking him so frankly for his opinion—assum- 
ing, as a matter of course, that he had read my 
story. He looks sarcastio-as if he were 
fond of amusing himself at the expense of 
others. And I am so absurdly earnest that, 
in the eyes of such a man, I daresay I appear 
ridiculous. I hate him! yes, I hate him! 
Had he read ‘Tender and True,’ and then 
returned it, had he found fault with it, and 
pointed out all its shortcomings, I could have 
forgiven him freely. But to send it back 
unread—that is the sting; the act is so ex- 
peas of contempt and indifference. The 
ew pages he did glance at could not have 
interested him, or he would have gone on 
further, And yet daddy and Nell declared 
that opening scene to be so full of vivid inter- 
est! He has disappointed and humiliated me 





might meet her some day at Mrs. Silver- 
bridge’s.” 

Mrs. Silverbridge was a friend of Sidney 
Atherton’s, residing at Shepherd's Bush. She 
frequently invited him to her parties, and 
there was just the hope that at her house he 
might meet Mary Challis again. 

The next invitation he received—and he had 
waited rather impatiently for one this time— 
was toa dance. He accepted it, although he 
had several others to select from. 

Mrs. Silverbridge, a stately, handsome 
matron, greeted the young man with her ac- 
customed cordiality when he arrived. 

Dancing men being rather scarce, Sidney 
Atherton was soon greatly in request. He 
contrived to keep one eye upon the door, 
though, anxiously scanning each new arrival, 
and feeling unreasonably disappointed because 
Mary Challis—of whom he knew nothing— 
failed to appear. 

It was getting late when an elderly gentle- 
man with a mild, pleasant, intellectual face 
entered the room, accompanied by a lady 
wearing ® wonderful thing in dress caps, and 
a@ young girl in simple, but elegant, evening 
dress; a plainly-made silk, covered with 
cloudy, floating tulle, caught up here and 
there with knots of starry primroses. 

Sidney Atherton started involuntarily as 
his eyes met tHose of Mary Challis fastened 
upon him, 

With a sense of elation and gratified desire 
he went up to kis hostess presently, and re- 
quested the favour of an introduction to the 
little party so late in arriving. 

** You mean the Challises,” said Mrs, Silver- 
bridge. ‘‘ Yes, they are very nice ple. 
They have not been here long. I think they 
came from the country. Why are you so 
anxious to be introduced to them, Sidney?” 

He told her just as much as he deemed 
sufficient respecting Mary Challis and the 
manuscript which had first brought them into 
communication with each other. 

‘*Of course we know each other,” he said, 
in conclusion, “ but I think we ought to be 
formally introduced.” 

‘‘Certainly,” rejoined his hostess, with a 
smile, “although, having 


rejected Miss | 


“you will give me two dances, I hope, ere 
your programme is completely monopo- 
lised ?”” 

She glanced up at him swiftly, and the 
glance told that he was still unforgiven. 

‘*T shall sit out a great many of the dances,” 
she replied, sweetly but coldly, “and I do not 
think that I have two to spare.”’ 

“One, then?” he pleaded, in a low voice, 
intended for her ear alone, ‘‘or I shall deem 
you very cruel,” 

At that moment several men who knew the 
Challises came up, and Mary’s little scented 
programme of dove-colour and pale blue be- 
came to them an object of absorbing interest. 

She laughed and chatted with them all as 
they eagerly scrawled their names against this 
or that dance, but there was not the faintest 
trase of coquetry or flirtation in her manner. 

‘*T suppose these fellows have taken all and 
left me out in the cold?” said Sidney Ather- 
ton, almost angrily, ‘‘and I pleaded hard for 
one dance,” 

He was not in the habit of being frowned 
upon or relegated to the background. As a 
rule, women were gracious to him, and it 
was hard that, of women, Mary Challis, 
whom he liked, should prove the one excep- 
tion, and refuse to acknowledge his superior 
attractions. 

She pointed to a blank space in her pro- 

me. 

“‘ There is a valse for which I am unclaimed 
if you wish to avail yourself of it,” she re- 
plied, indifferently, as one of her numerous 

mers came up to claim her, glad to have 
secured the prettiest girl and the best dancer 


resent. 

Sidney Atherton pencilled his initials 
against the valse, then went in quest of the 
young lady with whom he was pledged to 
dance that set of quadrilles. 

It seemed an age before the much-desired 
valse came round. He enjoyed it immensely 
when it did come, and, somewhat to her sur- 
prise, so did Mary Challis. 

Sidney Atherton, like many big men, was a 
splendid dancer. He bore her along easily, 
swiftly, smoothly. without the least exertion 
on her part being necessary. She even felt 





at the very outset, when a little encourage- , Challia’s story, you can never expect to find, sorry when the music ceased; for what can 


ment would have been worth so much, and I 
will never forgive him !"’ 

No one, however, could have been farther 
off from laughing at her than Sydney Ather- 
ton. He felt somehow that he had come out 
of that interview second best, that Mary 
Challis had some right to cherish indignation 
against him. 

Morality, even editorial morality, is 
frequently only skin-deep. Had Mary Challis 
been an elderly female, with a perfect guy ofa 
bonnet, Sidney Atherton might have dis- 
missed her and her grievance from his mind 
very promptly. 

Being young and very pretty, however, it 
vexed him to reflect that she had gone away 
thinking bitter things of him, refusing to be 
conciliated. From henceforth she would regard 
him with profound aversion, and he could do 
nothing to alter this. Indeed they might 
never meet again ; and this reflection, following 
hard upon the other, did not tend to console 
him. He should like very much to meet her 
again, and try to reinstate himself in her 
good graces. That fair, fresh, girlish face, 
with the deep, truthful liquid eyes, mobile lips, 
and sunny-brown hair waving over the low, 
broad white brow, seemed to haunt him wher- 
ever he went. 

“She must have bewitched me by way of 
revenge,” he said to himself once, with an 
attempt at alaugh. ‘‘I have seen plenty of 
fair faces, but not one that ever impressed me 
as hers has done. I suppose that graceful 
personality, that naive original air which seems 
to single her out from among other women, has 
something to do with it. Heliotrope Villa, 
Shepherd’s Bush, was the’ address {written 
upon that wretched manuscript which did all 
the mischief. I wonder if Miss Challis goes 
out into local society at all? In that case I 





your way into her good graces.” 





CHAPTER III. 
Ir was palpable to Sidney Atherton as he 


conversed with them that the Challis family ! 


knew all about his delinquency, and were in- 
clined to treat him coldly in consequence. 

Mr. Challis regarded the young editor with 
a kind of am curiosity, not altogether un- 
mingled with resentment, since he h 
thought proper to reject Mary’s manuscript. 

There was ® humorous vein running 
through his mild, kindly nature, however, 
which prevented him from regarding the 
matter as seriously, or jadging the offender as 
severely, as Aunt Louisa was inclined to do. 

She assumed her most frigid air when 
Sidney Atherton, seating himself beside her, 
entered into conversation, and her replies to 
his remarks were of the briefest nature com- 
patible with good breeding. She could not 
forget that this handsome, well-dressed young 
man, with the’expensive camellia in his button- 
hole, had not long ago inflicted pain and dis- 
appointment upon her darling niece, Mary. 

Sidney Atherton was not easily disconcerted 
or set down, yet he found it hard work keeping 
up a conversation with Aunt Louisa, whose 
replies, chiefly monosyllabic, were like blank 
walls with ‘“‘ No thoroughfare” inscribed upon 
them. 

Moreover, he felt certain that Mary Challis, 
who sat next to him, was enjoying his dis- 
comfiture with demure, malicious satisfac- 
tion. 


surpass the beauty and delight of exquisite 
motion wedded to exquisite sound ? 

‘It is awfully hot in here,’ he remarked, as 
| Mary Challis glanced in her aunt’s direction. 
“« Shall we go into the conservatory for a few 
moments?” 

Reluctantly, yet not wishing to appear un- 
gracious, she consented. The conservatory, 
with its cool green fvliage, fragrant flowers, 
and fairy lamps, was pleasant enough; but 
she had no desire to go there with Sidney 
Atherton. She could not bring herself to 


ad | think of bim apart from that rejected story. 


«I hope—I do hope,” he began, earnestly, 
as she stooped to examine an orchid, “ that 
you will not allow that editorial transaction 
to prejudice you generally against me. Miss 
Challis, you don’t know how much I regret 
it!” 

“So do I,” she replied, a gleam of fun 
shining in her large grey eyes. 

“You see,” he went on, “it would be im- 
possible for me to accept all the MSS. sub- 
mitted to me.” 

“* Or to read them either!” 

“Ah! you will not forget that; your 
memory is very retentive. You have made 
your mind up to dislike me, by reason of that 
candid admission.” ; 

‘* It was not a candid admission,” she said, 
relentlessly. ‘It was only wrung from you 
by means of stratagem on my part. Do you 
still entertain the same high opinion of the 
character of Jonathan Marlowe? The lights 
and shades in it, you know——”’ 

‘‘ Miss Challis, you ara both merciless and 
vindictive,” he interrupted, hotly. ‘I have 
told you I regret the occurrence—that I should 


‘Miss Challis,” he said, turning towards} like to see more of your work ; yet your resent- 
ment is in no wise abated.” 
“TI have no right to display resentment,” 


her, as he noticed several dancing men evi- 
dently in the act of bearing down upon her, 
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she rejoined, with a swift, bewildering change 
of manner, ‘‘only I wished to correct you 
respecting what you are pleased to call a 
‘candid admission.’ In rejecting that story 
you were merely exercising your prerogative 
as an editor.” 

“TI had no desire to exercise it disagreeably 
in your case.” 

“ Then you sinned unconsciously— but never 
mind, I should not have alluded to the in- 
cident. It was you who led up to it.” 

‘ Because I wish to prevent you from form- 
ing an unfavourable opinion of me.” : 

** My opinion either way can be of but trifl. 
ing importance. I am not a successfal author, 
capable of holding you up to execration by 
introducing you into one of my novels as a 
villain of the deepest dye.” 

‘‘No; but you can make me very unhappy 
by assuming an estranged, unfriendly attitude, 
though,” he replied, bending over her as he 
spoke, a look of passionate admiration in his 
dark eyes. 

Glancing up at him as he spoke Mary 
Challis encountered that look. It startled her, 
and set her thinking, while a spirit of mischief 
straightway took possession of her. 

“Were you not surprised to find me here 
to-night ?”’ he went on. 

“A little,’ she said, with that mirthfal 
gleam dawning in her grey eyes again. ‘Of 
course I know that even editors must relax 
sometimes from their official severity, and 
mix with less gifted mortals. The great Mr. 
Lillyvick, the water-rate collector, was quite 
friendly and affable in the domestic circle. 
Why should not other great men follow his 
example?” 

“I wish you would do something besides 
laugh at me!’’ exclaimed Sydney Atherton 
savagely. This little country girl was mortify- 
ing his pride and winning his heart at the 
same time, without allowing him to obtain 
the least advantage over her. ‘I came here 
tornight hoping to meet you, to ascertain if 
you had forgiven me, and you will not even 
speak seriously of what has passed between 
us.’ 

“It was only a manuscript,” she replied, 
regarding him keenly, “ and its rejection cost 
me a few tears. A girl’s tears do not count 
for much you know, Mr. Atherton, By-the- 
bye, do you always make a point of asking 
your rejected contributors to forgive you?” 

He bit his lip till the blood came ere he 
could answer her civilly after that, 

‘I see you are determined not to bury the 
hatchet,” he said coldly, as he took her back 
to her seat. ‘I thought you would have been 
more generous.” 

“T am generous. I have not inflicted any 
more manuscripts upon you.” 

‘I should deem it a favour were you to do 
so—and that is why you refuse,” 

‘You say that merely to soothe my woanded 
feelings, to leave me a morsel of self-respect. 
I can see through the well-meant imposture. 
Pray don’t imagine that I am angry, though. 
Iam willing to bury the hatchet and smoke 
the pipe of peace—metaphorically of course, 
since I detest tobacco—so your avowed object 
in coming here to-night will have been 
attained.” 

Yet through all the light banter, and 
although her manner towards him had softened 
perceptibly, he felt certain that Mary Challis 
had not forgiven or taken him into favour— 
and he was right. 

‘* Well, darling, have you enjoyed yourself?”’ 
asked Eleanor Challis fondly, as her younger 
sister entered the large, comfortable room they 
shared—a room full of pretty feminine nick- 
ules on. 

‘* Yes, very much,” replied Mary, flingi 
herself down on the soft, thick ootinee 
beside her sister’s chair. ‘And oh, Nell, 


what do you think? The editor of the Golden 
Arrow was there |”’ 

“Indeed. Did he speak to you?” 

“Speak to me. I couldn't get rid of him. 
I only gave him one dance though, and 


favour. 


“Was that kind?”’ 


him almost as you like. 


becoming bankrupt.” 
‘Is he vain?” 


as if he were longing to box my ears.”’ 
“Oh, Mary ! 
to some of your sharpest speeches, then.’’ 


least encouragement,” 


it is not so much to be wondered at.” 
_ “ He actually went so far as to say,” con- 
tinued Mary, ‘‘that he accepted Mrs. Silver- 


me there and effect a reconciliation between 
us. I asked him if he adopted the same policy 
with all would-be contributors,and you should 
have seen his face!’’ 
“That was ungenerous.”’ 
‘* Precisely what he said. Are you going to 
take up the cudgels in his behalf, Nell?” 
“No, certainly not; but I should like to 
know what you mean doing. Is he a man you 
could ever care for, Mary ?” 
‘‘No; Ihave made up my mind to hate 
him,” said Mary, decisively. ‘That easy, 
authoritative manner of his, that air of un- 
conscious superiority, requires a check. It is 
just as if he deems a woman to be immensely 
favoured by his notice and attentions; and I 
should like to rectify this error. And then 
there is the manuscript ; I have not forgotten 
that. If he gives me the opportunity, Nell, I 
think I can see my way clear to a neat little 
reprisal.” 
‘*Then I hope he will do nothing of the 
kind. It is unlike you, Mary, to be so vin- 
dictive—to insist upon having your pound of 
flesh. If Mr. Atherton is honestly in love 
with you, you ought not to play with him.” 
‘«T never yet tried to tamper with any man’s 
affections,” said Mary, in a graver tone; “ al- 
though, as a rule, I prefer masculine society 
to feminine. I am no flirt, and you know 
that, Nell. Mr. Atherton will receive no en- 
couragement from me ; only, should he persist 
in falling in love with me, he will find that he 
has made a great mistake.” 
Mary Challis kept her word. Whenever 
they met in society—and it was astonishing 
how often they did meet, after that dance at 
Mrs. Silverbridge’s—she treated Sidney Ather- 
ton with a calm, well-bred indifference that 
never degenerated into rudeness, and which 
nearly drove him mad. 
He conld not induce her to regard his 
marked attentions, his earnest speeches, with 
any degree of seriousness. She steadily re- 
fused to recognise any special meaning in 
either, accepting both as a matter of course 
This treatment, coming from a beautif::! yirl 
with whom, by this time, he was dee, ly in 
love, piqued him and put him upon his mettle, 
rendering him more determined than ever to 
win her in the end. 
When he had called once or twice at Helio- 
trope Villa, the other members of the Challis 
family began to veer slowly round in his 


Mr. Challis was inclined to like Sidney 
Atherton, because they both appreciated the 





snubbed him unmercifally.” 


lam afraid you treated him 


“ Perhaps I did; I was in a wicked mood 
for one thing. He certainly cannot accuse me} was seriously in love; his happiness had 
of flirting with him, while I—well, I am 
neither vain nor self-conscious; yet from his' woman, and the experience was not one of 
words and manner to-night I gathered beyond | unmixed delight, since Mary Challis failed to 
a doubt that Mr. Atherton is quite ready to| smile upon his suit, or to afford him the least 
fall in love with me, were I to give him the; encouragement. 


“Good gracious, child! Why, he has only seen 
you twice!” exclaimed Nell ; then, resting her 
hand fondly upon the pretty brown head nest- 
ling at her knee; “and yet, after all, perhaps 


bridge's invitation because he hoped to meet 


' ss 7 : . 
{many opinions in common. Aunt Louisa 


‘You couldn’t have done it, I know, and forgave him for having refused Mary's manu- 
neither should I had he been poor, or elderly, 
or anything of that kind. But one’s duty occurrence so plausibly to her, and assured 
towards a well-dressed, good-looking young her how deeply he regretted it. 
man is pot so clearly defined. You can treat lectured her niece for not forwarding another 
And I fancy that story to the Golden Arrow 
Mr. Atherton’s stock of self-esteem is large' request, and characterized her refusal as 
enough to admit of his losing a little without | obstinate and resentful. 


script unread, since he had explained the 
She even 
office at his 
Eleanor Challis 


liked the young man for his good looks, un- 
| deniable talent, and very evident appreciation 


‘Not exactly vain, but effeminate, and on of her sister Mary. In short, as Mary declared 
excellent terms with himself, I should rouse | half-angrily, he was winning over all her 
him up effectually if we were much together. | adherents one by one to his own side, bni he 
Two or three times to-night he looked at me, need not think thatsuch a mean stratagem 


would induce her to capitulate. The neigh- 
bourhood of Shepherd’s Bush had become 
invested with a wonderful charm for Sidney 
Atherton. For the first time in his life he 


' passed from his own keeping into that of a 


Mrs. Silverbridge, perceiving how matters 
stood between the young people, contrived to 
invite them both very often to her own house, 
yet without enabling them to arrive at a better 
understanding with each other. Mary’ 
attitude never varied towards the man who 
loved her more passionately each time they 
met; and Sidney Atherton—who, beneath his 
self-sufficiency, manly exterior, and know- 
ledge of the world, was yet very susceptible 
and dependent upon her good graces—now 
that, he had been hard hit, found it difficult 
to conceal how deeply her coldness grieved 
and wounded him. 

Ere long he discovered that he had a rival 
to contend against, although, thus far, the 
rival had met with no more encouragement 
from Mary Challis than Sidney Atherton 
himself could boast of. 

Ezekiel 8. Weymouth, Esq., was a middle- 
aged American, a spare-built man, with a long 
face, narrow eyes, and a short, thick, well- 
trimmed hedge of brown whisker, extending 
from ear to ear. In his sober, well-cut clothes 
and neat tie he looked the senior deacon to 
the life— practical, orthodox, matter-of-fact— 
capable of combining piety and percentage in 
the style pecaliar to the American holder of 
that office. Perhaps something in his nasal 
accent, and the side glance these long, narrow 
light eyes of his occasionally indulged in, 
belied this highly-respectable decorous appear- 
ance, and peer awe the presence in Mr. 
Ezekiel Weymouth of such undesirable quali- 
ties as avarice and cunning. He had brought 
excellent credentials with him from America, 
however. He belonged to a good family, and 
he had madea large fortune in trade. Rumour 
declared him to be worth at least one hundred 
thousand pounds, and for once rumour did 
not lie. 

While staying with some friends of his 
who resided at Shepherd’s Bush on a visit 
he had made Mary Challis’s acquaintance. 
From admiring the bright, clever, indepen- 
dent-spirited girl, who reminded him of his 
own countrywomen, Ezekiel Weymouth had 
soon proceeded to love-making, following this 

— a request that she would become his 

wife. 

Mary Challis, greatly to his surprise, had 

refused point-blank to avail herself of such a 

golden opportunity. There was something at 

once unctuous and sanctimonious about him 

which she greatly disliked. Moreover, he was 

a widower; his wife, with whom he had n> 

always lived on the best of terms, having been 

killed in a big railway accident six years before 

while on her way to joinhimat Boston. She 

had not even put him to the expense cf u 

funeral ; the carriage in which her trave!ling 

bag and wraps were found having fallen over 

the viaduct intoa deep river, the body havicy 

doubtless been swept away by the strong tide, 

since, when the divers descended, it was no- 

where to be seen. 





works of the same great authors and held 






Mary Challis declared she would never marry 
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a widower. And in her heart of hearts, whats: 
ever nonsense-she might talk about giving: the 
preference toe wealthy suitor,she had decided 
when.the sime came to marry for nothing but 
love. 

So Ezekiel’s cake : seemed likely to prove all! 
dough. Nevertheless, with: dogged persever- 
ance, he stayed on. in: Eogland month. after: 
month, occasionally renewing. his addresses: to 
Mary »Challis, asiif the persuading. her to 
accept his hand and-heart was only a question 
of time and repeated offers. 

Sidney Atherton, mecting this gentleman in 
local society, and. hearing on all, sides of hia 
wealth, naturally felt perturbed and suspicious, 
while Ezekiel's devotion to. Mary Challis.in no 
wise served to reassure’ him. 

Was it possible that she contemplated ac- 
cepting the underbred fellow and \his:: moneys 
bags ?—henee her coolness towards: himself. 
Unable. to bear the suspenseany longer,'\Sidney 
Atherton decided to. pat his fate :to.thetest, 
and propose to the woman. he loved. ere the 
American eagie could carry her off\in trinmph 
—_ under the very nose of). the» Britieh 

n, 





OHAPTER IV, 


Tue opportanity he sought for was.notJong 
in arriving.. Mrs. Silverbridge, who had some 
pretty and rather extensive grounds: attached 
to her villa residence, gavea garden-party in 
July, before going away to the seaside. Both 
Mary Challis and.Siduey Atherton were among 
the guests invited, 

The. garden-party was a great. success. from 
the hostess’s point of view. There was.lawn- 
tennis and archery for the young people, with 
other amusements, while Tyrolean singers, in 
their picturesque. native costumes, sang and 
played for the benefit: .of: all who. cared to 
listen. 

Comfortable garden. chairs and little wicker- 
work tables were scattered about beneath the 
shade of the overhanging trees, and the elderly 
section, comprising, majestic: manmmas, found 
it pleasant. to watch the. players,.or listen to 
the musie sitting inthis cool. retreat, with 
iced. claret. or champage cup,.and. unlimited. 
strawberries.and cream. close at hand, to.re-. 
fresh the inner man. 

Sidney Atherton, availing: himselfv of. a 
moment when. Mary. Challis was: disengaged 
and standing by herself upon the. lawn, went: 
up to her. 

“Have you.seen the roze-allay yot, Miss 
Challis? ’’ he asked. 

“No,” she replied, glancing. swiftly up at: 
him, while he gave her credit for. looking un- 
usually lovely: ia her well-made-dress of. some 
light, sheeny. summer. material; her fair 
fresh face,. framed in: a. dainty. bonnet of 
coarse brown straw, with its: front of 


blue and brown ribbons, transfixed with,a, 


golden arrow. 

‘‘ Then there is a treat in. store for you,”, he 
went on, a-liftle encouraged by her manner, ; 
which was less frostythan it had been of late. 


‘Mrs. Silverbridge is. famous. for her roses... 


Permit me to show:them to you.” 


She walked: beside him. to the: rose-alley,. 


bordered with talllaarel hedges to.shield the 
fragrant flowers from north and east winds,; 
A more exgvisite variety of roses:it would 
have been hard to find—white, crsamy, softest 
blush, rich dark-glowing red, deep, coppery 
gold blossoms, with long shell-like buds; La 
France, T3a, Otto, Bourbon, Provenge, Stan- 
dard—each and all.were represented. in. that 
delightful sunlit, rose-leaf-littered alley. 


‘* This is glorious 1’’ she exclaimed, burying, 


her pretty noze.in the heart of a-splendid 
Niphetos, 
For months.to.come the scent of that: rose- 
alley was destined to hannt her with a poignant 
sense of pain, 
She wished to. avoid mesting.Sidney Athor- 


ton’s eyes again becanse there was a dawning, 


consciousness in her own. 


she felt: curiously fluttered: 


ments towards: Sidney Atherton. 


no change, that her resentment against’ him 
was strong as ever. 
Yet, if that were the case, how could she 
account. fdr: thediffieulty she experienced in 
keeping her hatred and resentment upto the 
mark ?—for the involuntary thrill of ‘delight 
that set her: heart: beating: rapidly when he 
appeared 2 
She did not try toaccount for either; She 
strove to remember! ‘only the» fact’) of being 
badly treated by Sidney Atherton with-regard 
to that rejected manuscript. 
Much to. her «delight: another and: a’ more 
friendly editor had sinee accepted it, and; like 
Oliver Twist; bad “‘ asked for: mrore,’”’ proving 
clearly that her illegible: writing was ‘not'an 
insuperable barrier™in’ the: way of: her ‘work 
being accepted, and rendering Sidney -Ather- 
ton's act in refusing it'\ more heinous than 
ever. 4 
‘** You are fond: of roses? ’ he said)'smiling 
at the pleasure’ she evinced. 
“Of course I>am;” she ‘replied; ‘Th 
seem in: themselves to represent ‘all that is 
rich! and lovely. If I were only wealthy I 
would have just such ‘a rose-paradise of my 
own, What a:thing it is to be poor, and to 
have only two stamdard’ rose trees in ‘your 
front gardent"’ 

** You covet wealth, then ?”” 

‘*Who does not, since: the fortunate pos- 
sessor of it‘can procure nearly all'that is 
worth having inthis world? I -woald ‘marry 
the King of the Cannibal Ielands-if he-were 
— a million -of money, and wanted’ a 
wife!” 

“He mi develop’ a« afféction 
for you,” suggested Atherton; drily,-*‘ and eat 
you Up aS a savoury morsel’ some fitie: morn- 
nope! ont +e? 


ing 
‘“* In that case [ sincerely hope thatIshould 
disagree with his: Majesty!” 

“* Kven that:wouald'be nothing new.: Hus- 
bands-and. wives generally disagree with’ each 
other, in'some sense.of the word.” 

‘* You disapprove of marriage?” she «said, 
interrogatively, her lips curving slightly, a 
tantalising expression which he could not 


is atthe root of half thetroable'in the world. 
If men and:-women were wise more of them 
would remain single and happy.” 

‘* Matrimony may havevits: drawbacks,’ he 
replied, determined to defeat any wilftl ‘mis. 
conception of his nieaning by her ;' but; in the 
main, I approve of\it::: The only marriages I 
condenm are thé:m: - 

‘In other words; the sensible: ones,” she 
said, calmly. 

Her words stung him: He felt that-he was 
not making headway, that/all this’ baded ill 
for his: meditated ‘proposal. Was.she in ‘jest 
or earnest: when she declared her’ preference 
for wealth so candidly? Had she made*her 
mind op to marry that cad, Ezekiel: Wey- 
month ? 

‘Money is not everything,” he'ssid; passion: 
ately, aware that.he only possessed ‘a modest 
share ae ms dross: oy ome ‘Tf cannot 
purchase happiness— real lesting happiness. 
Stay, Miss: Chauiis,” as-she turned to ‘retrace 
her steps; ‘I have something: more’to. say to 
you; youcan spare: me a few moments—you 
must Lr 


His tone now was masterful and command. 
ing,.and Mary Challis liked hinwall the better 
for it, although she heartily wished the inter- 
view over+much.asshe had onee desired it to 


ke place. 

‘s Mary, Ilove-you,’ he wonton allowin 
her no time in which to raise objectionsy: “ 
thimkiI have lovedi'you from «theeday: when 
we firsh:met,;. Allo my futtve:happimessde- 





Her woman’s instinot..told. her why he had 


understand crossing her face: ‘‘Sodol. It} alth 


brought her there; and, although :she hac | have not given me much’ courage to make this 
madehersmind up ‘to hate him) and to carry | avowal,’ since,’ for’ some reason, you*bave 
out-aischemeof reprisal .coneeived long age, | treated me with’ 
serve. And yetI 
For sometime past) Mary Challis had care- | beneath’ this coldness, you ( chérish' some 
fally refrained from*analysing her own senti- | warmer feeling responsive to my own. Mary, 
She ‘told | darling, if you could but‘realise what you are 
herself frequently that they had undergone —— I believe you would give me*your'love, 


istent. coldness and ‘re- 
ventured to hone that, 


mine in return,” 

She: made him-no reply as’she stood there 
with lovely half-averted face, nervously prod- 
ditig the ‘ground with the handlé-of her big 
lace-covered sunshade. 

“T ‘am not’a-rich’ fellow,” ‘he proceeded, 
earnestly; the little -cateh’ in « his ‘voiee  be- 
traying the emotion: he felt, ‘‘ but I could give 


yous nice home and | comfort ‘a- women 
can desire in reason 4° you’ said: just 
now was ken in*jest.' Yét aretoo-noble, 
too ‘unwo , to attach so mrach im 


portance 
to wealth, or to give yourself in’ exchange for 
it. Mary, tell’ me that'your coldness, -your 
indifference, were only assumed—that you 
bemy wife?” 
As he spoke, he strove to drawher towards 
him, while the pleading expression on hisdark, 
handsome face . ¥ 
“Someone is coming!” said Mary Challis, 
moving a little apart from him; ae two or three 
young’ girls ‘ente the rose-alléy. ‘“I—I 
must have time ‘to think ‘over what you have 
just’ said, Mr..Atherton’; you shall have 'my 
answer to-morrow.” 
‘“* For’ Heaven’s ‘sake let it! - ‘a favourable 
one! he whispered, angry atthe interruption, 
which prevented further conversation between 
them; yet, on the-whole;'i guine 


and hopeful. 
She had not-tefused him outright; in itself 
—_ sign, since, when ‘a woman hesitates, 
is swpposed to be om thé point’ of yielding. 

Perhaps, ‘afterall, thatcoldness had only bess 
assumed to ‘hide a -very different feeling.’ With 
such a ‘wife as Mary Challis tourge him on;to 
work and live for; why, he would never cease 
im his endeavour to earn fame and ‘wealth that 
he might lay both at her feet. 
Other people engrossed her so completely 
during the-aftéernoow that he saw*bat ‘little 
more of her, He hed to content himself with 
the felicity of handing her a plate*of ice-cream, 
and watching hereatiti He went homeina 
satisfactory frame of ‘mind, however, looking 
forward ‘to’ the morrow with * but’ few: mis- 
ivings. R 

The first post brought him no-letter. This, 

ing, was not,’ he con- 

sidered, ominous. There were'so ‘many poste 
thronghout the day; and Mary Challis would 
hardly have written in time ‘forthe ‘first 
delivery. How pleasant it woul@-be-to dash 
down to ae Villa that evening ina 
hansom to greet his fiancée, and to obtain her 
father’s consent: to-their engagement after a 
little’ prosaic discussion’ of “ways and ‘means, 
sources of income, and such dry details? 
Sidney ‘Atherton: had: to: go:to-the office of 
the Golden Arrow; in Fléet Street; still ina state 
‘of suspente, owing tothe ‘non-arrivel of the 


A pile of correspondence awaited him there. 
Fes himeelf “in his office chair hebegan to 
wade through it. He knew the sort of thing 
by” heart: His correspondents sconsisted | of 

subseribers— J 


people—regular asking questions, 
most of them “posers; people dchexibing the 
manuscripts theyhad sent for his: perusal ; 
people who had sent manuscriptsané teosived 
no reply, asking angrily what he meantby it ; 
and eo suggesting all sorts-of inmovations 
and improvements in ‘the-megazine «which, if 
acted: would ‘have rendered it the most 
wonderful magazine in the whole-world, te- 
with the more practical and productive 
communications emanating from regular con- 
tributors on the staff: ’ 

An electric thrill darted through: Sidney 
Atherton as, upon taking up a latge ‘square 
envelope, with: a faint, délitate. pe ame 
clinging to it;:he recognized» Mary 9's 
handwriting, - 








pends mpon your becoming» my wife.: You 


And it was addressed’ to the editor of the 





¥ Sidney 
fe ‘aquare 

perfame 
1Ohallis’s 


tor of the 
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Golden-Arrow. Haw.odd, how: very .odd that, 
having. to write.to~ him upon.;sach a sub- 
ject, she should have sent her letter to the 
office instead of ‘his. private residence; and 
that. she should have addressed it to him in. 
his editorial capacity, as_if it. were merely a 
business communication ! 

These thoughts. passed rapidly through 
Sidney Atherton's ‘mind.as.:he. tore the en- 
velope open. It did not..take. him long. to 
master its contents, although he read them 
through several times. As he put the letter 
down the office furniture seemed to be dancing 
madly around him ; while tke walle and ceil- 
ing contracted, as. if:about.to crush him. 

“By Jove, I have been, mistaken in :her 
from the firstl’”’ he. murmured: huskily, 
stunned by the — blow that had 
fallen. upon him. “ . she should have 
cherished resentment:.against..me all these. 
months. for such.a trifling offence, and chosen 
this. means of displaying it. Why, it. seems. 
incredible-that.a woman could be so ungene- 
rous, sO vindictive, as to avail herself of:a 
man’s love for hér in .order to.stab him. to, 
the heart,.and gratify a long-standing -griex- 
ance. Surely the earnest impassioned ..words 


she listened. to but yesterday: from: my. lips. 


might haveinduced her to condone the offence, ; 
and at ‘least have obtained forme. a .moge 


she could not; have written in thatstrain. 1 
pee - o— to mgpnthoms. 80 uBreservedly,. to 
credi er. with possessing. every: gracious: 
womanly attribute. A more calculating, un- 
generous, mercenary girl than: Mary Challis 
never drew breath. Well,.she has.effectually 
cured me.of my folly—she. has.proved: both 
bane and antidote, Never again, as.long as:1 


live, will I give any woman. the-opportunity ; 


of refusing me. 
love-affair.’’ 


So ends my: first..and last 


He tore the note.into. twenty pieces ashe» 


spoke, and threw.them. into. the, waste-paper: 


basket.. But the substance.of:. what Mary. . 


Challis had written. siill rankled in his. mind. 
That. good-for. nothing girl had replied te, him. 
as follows, her. note. being..an almost verbatim ; 
copy of the one she had receivedZfrom Sidney. 

erton months ago, accompanying, the re- 
jected manuscript :— 

‘* Miss.. Mary. Challis. begs. to decline the: 
proposal made to her yesterday by Mr..Ather- 
ton, with thanks, as unsuitable, while.regret- 
ting her inability to avail herself of it,” 


“She means to: marry the American.and . 


his.dollars,’’ reflected Sidney . Atherton; bit- 
terly. ‘“ Lether. There was.a.time when I 
deemed her far too good far that fellow. Now 
I question whether he won't ‘have .the. worst 
of the bargain. To carry out.snch a scheme 
of reprisal, she must:be perfectly. heartless, 
Well, she has had ber laugh:at..my. expense. 
She has parodied my note very. neatly, and 
now it only remains to. forget. her.as.soon as 
possible, The sooner the better.” 

Sidney Atherton went no more to Shepherd's 
Bash. He made no. attempt to appeakagainst 
the refusal contained in that note, but accepted. 
it as final.. Both. his pride and his Jove had. 
been deeply wounded, and he .wonld not. snb- 
ject himself tothe indignity of. being twica 
rejected. 

He worked hard, both at.the office and away 
from it,.in. order to..banish.: vain regrets, to. 
keep. his. thoughts from dwelling. upon Mary, 
Challis, . Later. on: he: went to. Switzerland 
for his holiday, and enjoyed it in spiteof, bis,; 
unlucky. love .effair.. Ha avoided .women:as 
much as he could, deeming them ta be.only.co. 
many fair, false editions.ot Mary Challis; and 
in his new. book, published upon his return,.he 
was as cynical as.2 Frenchman respecting the. 
follies and. foibles of the.weaker sex. 

His. stannch : friend, Mrs: Silverbridge, Jost. 
her husband while..at: the,seaside, and ‘soon. 
after let her villaat,.Shepherd’sBush,and went) 
to live with some:frie 

The medium . of . communication. between 
Sidney Atherton and Mary Challis.being.thas. 
disposed of they were:com pletely: severed. 

They could .not evem hear news of each 





other indirectly,. and Sidney Atherton would 
as.eoon have thoughtiof. paying a visit to Her 
Gracious Majesty as of presenting himself at 
Heliotrope Villa again. 

When: an old .unele .died.and left him a 
thousand. a-year. he. pictured .to himself the 
happiness. such)an inerease to his income 
would bave afforded had. Mary been his wife. 
As it was he had plenty withont:it. to meet his 
own requirements. asa, bachelor, and the 
money afforded him but little pleasure, 

Life held. many good. things for Sidney 
Atherton, yet, somehow, Mary Chaliis’s 
conduct had embittered the taste of them all. 

The-sisters had no secrets-from each other ; 
consequently, Eleanor Challis. knew of: that 
wicked, peace-destroying note ere it» had 
reached its destination. 

“Mary, you have done wrong,” she said, 
with unusual, severity,: ‘‘I never knew you 
to behave so-unkindly, so: ungenerously. before. 
When, a man, asks you. to.be his wife he 
honours. you,: and he.deserves to be treated 
with consideration,.even. if: you have decided 
to refusehim. Poor. Mr. Atherton,: Iam 
sorry for him... What willhe think when -he 
reads. that note—your answer to his earnest, 
manly appeal? Many, 1am ashamed of you! 
What.evil spirit-hae- taken possession of you 


4 lately.?” 
kindly refusal 2 She cares nothing -for me,. or:. 


Mary, whose heart had misgiven her several 
times since ‘ that. letter was.des patched, and 
who. was. in. a. very April. mood, further 
astonished her sister by throwing her arms 
round her neck and bursting into.a passion of 
tears, 

Such. an. ebuilition of: feeling proceeding 
from. thas. self-contained,. high-spirited young 
lady was-rare indeed. . 

“ Perhapsj:had .I cared. nothing for him,.I 
should have. treated -him.better,”’ she whis- 
pered,amidst-hersobss ‘ Perhaps, in sending 
that note, I have punished .myself| more:than 
I have punished him.” 

“ Ob, !”’ exclaimed the invalid, regret- 
fally,, ‘‘ why trifle. with : your own -happiness, 
and.-his, in this manner? ” 

“IT did not-realise-until the note: was gone 
how mueh I cared,” said‘ <i 

‘*T was angry with him for not appreciating 
my literary work, .for giving,me that disap- 
pointment, and.I wanted. to carry out: my 
scheme of,.reprisal, I thought it rather a 
neat-one. I wish now that I had not written 
that-horrid note. Yonisee, I was inni 
to feel. conseious that I loved/him a little, and, 
onthe strength of that love, ventured to be 
crnel at first—just as.a mother is privileged to 
beat. her. child, although:she aliows no one else 
to: do.so. I was unwilling:to/ yield iat: onee. 
Shonld.he come. -back.to remonstrate I may. 
treat him more kindly. in the end, having had 
my. revenge. I .should..like,” ' witha little 
hysterical laugh, ‘‘ to-have.seen his face when 
he. opened that. note and:read it,’’ 

“Do you think he will comeegain 2?” asked: 
Nell, gravely. ‘‘ He may. accept your answer 
as final, admitting.of no.appeal.’’ 

‘“‘ Tf he.submits.so tamely, why, his lave will 
be hardly ,worth regretting; it. cannot have 
gone.-fax. below the: surface,’’ said. Mary, 
defiantly. 

Bat her short, fall. upper. Jip. :quivered, and: 
the wistful, yearning look in her clear grey 
eyes contradicted . the.’ careless, indifferent 
words, 

After that. conversation Mary Challis made 





no allusion to Sidney. Atherton. Day after 
dayjwent by, and.he made no sign, ' 

Mr, .Challis-and. Aunt. Lonisa wondered 
openly. why. -he. ‘had. ceased ..to- call, and. res! 
gretted his absence... Mary, however, did. not; 
enlighten them as to his. probable, reason for 
staying away. 

Nell, watching. her..sister ‘anxiously, caw) 
how restless .and,irritable..she. had becomes! 
Sho..seemed..to bealways inia state..of>-ex~! 
pectancy and repressed. excitement, waiting} 
for something or someone whainever came. | 

When.a month had elapsed.without bringing 
her.any.communication from Sidney Atherton, 
Mary Challis. was compeiled..to admit to her- 


self that she'had sent him from her for good 
and al, 

He was mortally offended, and would never 
put that momentous question to her-egain. 

The misery in: her eyes grew deeper'as.she 
realised what she had done in her girlish folly, 
and how unspeakably dear and necessary this 
man's love was to her. 

Had. the opportunity been hers she would 
have confessed: her love, and asked his pardon 
for that.rejection—never intended to be final— 
in all humility. 

But she had with her own hand broken down 
the bridge between them, and he seemed in no. 
hurry to build another. 

She .brooded over her trouble ceaselessly 
until a much larger one came: to swallow: it 
up for the time being, as the whale swallowed 
Jonah. 

The county bank in-which:all her father’s 
money was invested stopped payment one fine 
morning; the directors took holiday upon the 
Continent without leaving their address be- 
hind that letters might be forwarded ; and the 
Challis family; among, many others, found 
ruin staring them hard in the face without 
being able to resent:such radeness, 


CHAPTER V. 


Poor Mr. Challis was the very last man on 
earth to.come out well under adversity. He 
lacked nerve and mental. stamina with which 
to face the world afresh. 

His. studious and sedentary habits. had-un- 
fitted him for rough contact .with. his fellow- 
men. Moreover, he was growing old, and it 
seemed hard, indeed, for him to. be:deprived 
of the comfortable income which had enabled 
him to indulge each. favourite taste just when 
he most. needed it.. : 

‘“‘ My dean girls, what.can I do?’’ he said to. 
his daughters when they were discussing the 
sad state of things in family couclave, glancing 
at.each young face in turn with haggard,.piti- 
ful eyes. ‘* There-does not-appear to.be.a 
great demand forthe services of elderly men. 
I wonder what.can. become of them ail, since 
adverticers invariably insist upon youth as an 
essential:qualification for any. office, and they 
will not dispense with it. I might try for a 
post as. librarian,;or endeavour .to, obtain a 


g|clerkship., Can you suggest anything else? 


Employment of: some.kind I must obtain, or 
we shall starve.” 

Aunt Louisa burst into tears at this dismal 

rospect. Her little fortune had been.swal- 
owed up as well as her brother's. The girle 
remained silent, both recognising their father's 
unfitness’ to earn money in any capacity. what- 
ever, one: dreading the hour when, torn away 
from his beloved. books, and his .well-stained 
meerschaum, the nervous, sensitive, grey- 
haired man should.Jeave the pleasant seclu. 
sion of home to go forth and try to.make a 
placefor himself among bard,smart, practical, 
nneympathetie, business men, mere likely, to 
despice him for his incapacity than.to aid.or 
pity him. : 

“Dear papa, some suitable employment 
for yow may present itself.later on,” said 
Eleanor, breaking the painful. silence. Oh, 
how-she. regretted her own. inability to earn 
meney, the bodily: feeblenessthat rendered her 
entirely dependent upon others! as 

‘We can’t afford to wait, Nell,” rejoined 
Mr. Challis, . ‘‘ I must commence my-inquicies 
atonce. I'm afraid I shall feel almost as if I 
were begging when I go in rearch of work for 
the-firsttime. Of course, we must leave.this 
honse, and.take a les3 expensive one in another 
neighbourhood. Mary already earns a little 
by. her:pen, and I must contrive somehow. to 
contribute my quota to the bousekeeping 
funds.” : 

‘I don’t think we shall starve,”’ somarpecet 
Mary, her face very pale; her eyes shining 
like ‘stars as she placed an arm caressingly 
around her father’s neok, ‘and .daddy need 
not lock out for the clerkehipor the brarian’s 
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post just at present. Nell, Aunt Louisa, Mr. 
Weymouth proposed to me last night in the 
drawing-room, and I accepted him. He 
has promised to provide liberally for us all, 
and daddy will have five hundred a-year as 
long as he lives.” 

She spoke in a constrained tone, and the 
hand resting upon her father’s shoulder 
trembled slightly, otherwise she made her 
important announcement very calmly. 

‘Oh, Mary!” faltered the invalid, raising 
herself upon her couch, “‘ you must not, you 
shall not, marry thatman. You do not love 
him, and he is old enough to be your father ! ”” 

** Ezekiel Weymonth, well I never!” ejacu- 
lated Aunt Louisa, hardly knowing whether 
to be glad or sorry. 

‘My child, you must not sacrifice yourself 
in order to provide for us,’ said Mr. Challis, 
heroically. ‘‘ {should bean unnatural father 
were I to permit such a thing. As your 
sister remarked Mr. Weymouth—although a 
very estimable man, and one who would 
doubtless make a good husband—is hardly 
calculated to win a young girl's love. No, I 
really cannot allow it, or entertain a marriage 
between you seriously. I daresay I shall get 
something to do eventually, and if not—well, 
we can all go to the Union; they're bound to 
ake us in.”’ 

“ Listen, daddy,’’ said the girl imperiously. 
She was so young, and strong, and self-reliant 
that the others allowed her instinctively to 
take the lead. ‘I have made up my mind to 
marry Mr. Weymouth, so it is too late in the 
day to raise objections. When he asks your 
consent to our engagement you must not with- 
hold it. Of course, if you will not allow him 
to provide for you when he is willing to do so, 
I cannot help it. I—I like him quite well 
enough to marry him, and he does not expect 
love from me; only duty, and a mild kind of 
affection. Ours will be a sensible marriage, 
far more likely to turn out well in the end 
than a foolish love match.” 

Only Eleanor detected the hard mocking 
ring in the musical voice, and mourned over 
it, since it betokened inwardanguish. Mary's 
artful, specious reasoning, her endeavour to 
make her aunt and father believe that in 
accepting Ezekiel Weymouth she was think- 
ing first of her own interests, not theirs, suc- 
ceeded only too well. 

‘If you are determined to marry Mr. 
Weymouth, my dear, and if you think you 
can be happy with him,” said Mr. Challis 
resignedly, ‘‘ why of course I shall not object 
to him as a son-in-law. When is he coming 
to see me?” 

** To-day, I believe.’’ 

‘Then I'll stay at home to receive him. 
With regard to his making provision for your 
sister, aunt, and myself, however, I really 
must — strenuously against that, glad as 
I shall be to know that, as Mr. Weymouth's 
wife, poverty can never approach you.” 

Mary smiled involuntarily. She knew her 
cause was won; that, after a proper amount 
of protest, Ezekiel Weymouth wonld be per- 
mitted to make substantial provision for her 
family. She had stipulated for this when she 
consented to become his wife. He had his 
part of the bargain to perform and she hers. 

What it had cost her to take this decisive 
step, to pledge herself to marry a man she 
disliked and despised in order to save those 
dear to her from cruel, gnawing poverty, only 
Heaven and her own heart knew. 

For the sake of the dear helpless sister, the 
kind aunt, the nerveless, unpractical father, 
she had sold herself deliberately to Ezekiel 
Weymouth when he proposed to her for the 
second time, and relinquished the hope of one 
day meeting Sydney Atherton again and 
being reconciled to him. She had told the 
underbred American, in whose society her 
future life would be spent, that she had no 
love to give him, but that she would try to 
make him a good, dutifal wife, and he had 
—_—- her upon her own terms. Nothing 
could possibly have been fairer or lesa senti- 
mental than this matrim nial arrangement, 





When the sisters were alone Eleanor did all 
in her power to dissuade Mary from taking 
the contemplated step. She wept, pleaded, 
and went completely out of her tranquil self 
in her vain endeavour to save that bright 
young life from being permanently clouded. 

**You know that you still love Sydney 
Atherton,’’ she said, as a last resource, ‘‘ and 
it is wicked—yes, wicked—to marry one man 
when you have not ceased to care for 
another.” 

“TIT am doing my best in that direction, 
though,” rejoined the girl quietly. ‘ Nell, 
darling, you must allow me to go my own 
way. No arguments of yours will cause me 
to swerve one inch from the path I have 
marked out for myself to walk in.” 

“Mary!” 

“T mean what I say, but you can make 
that path much harder for me by renewing 
these useless entreaties. I ask you as a favour 
to receive Mr. Weymouth well when he comes 
—I wonder if I shall ever learn to call him 
Ezekiel ?—- and never to mention Sidney 
Atherton’s name to meagain. After all,’’ she 
continued, with a faint smile that went to her 
sister’s heart, “it was fortunate that I wrote 
that foolish note giving him his congé. Sidney, 
poor feilow, could not have done as much for 
us, from a pecuniary point of view, as Mr. 
Weymouth.” 

After that Mary Challis turned a deaf ear 
to any protests against her engagement ema- 
nating from Eleanor. Mr. Ezekiel Wey- 
mouth, in the character of an accepted lover, 
presented himself at Heliotrope Villa almost 
every day. He spoke loudly of what he in- 
tended doing for the family; he was hardly 
the sort of man to do good by stealth, and he 
loaded each member of it with expensive 
presents. That massive ring, encrusted with 
diamonds, which he had placed upon her 
finger, made Mary feel almost as if she be- 
longed to him already. 

One of the society papers, getting scent of 
the wealthy American’s engagement, straight- 
way announced it. Sidney Atherton read 
this announcement, and although he had been 
expecting it, it gave him a sharp pang. 

“It is as I thought,” he said to himself, 
with a cynical smile. ‘‘She weighed us both 
in the balance and found me wanting. Had 
my income exceeded that of the American she 
would have overlooked that little affair of the 
manuscript and accepted me in his stead. 
Doubtless she had made up her mind to marry 
him before writing that note. Her candid 
avowal respecting her fondness for wealth was 
spoken in earnest, not, as I mp ere at the 
time, in jest. Had I but known that I might 
have spared myself the humiliation of being 
jilted by a chit of a girl—and jilted under 
such peculiarly aggravating circumstances 
too. I ought to hate her. I do hate her, 
since, strive as I will, I cannot cultivate a 
feeling of indifference. Yet, even now, the 





mention of her name, coupled with that of | i 
Ezekiel Weymouth as her futare husband, is | her eyes deepened as she thought of her sister's 
sufficient to destroy my peace of mind. I  fature, and what it might have been like but 


wish to Heaven that we had never met!”’ 


again Sidney Atherton decided to spend a week 
S Folkestone before crossing by way of Bou- 
logne 


was looking its best as he sauntered slowly up 
the wide, grassy Lees one splendid morning 
towards the end of Jaly. 

Folkestone is essentially a rising place, with 
exclusive tendencies. Its atmosphere and sur- 
roundings seem to impress this fact upon you 
atonce. It is aristocratic and select; it re- 
fuses to countenance cheap excursions and the 
detestable ’Arry element. The “ best people” 
are to be seen there upon the Lees in the sea- 
son. Its shops are handsome, its streets pic- 
turesque and hilly, whilethe churches, with 
their ornate servicesand splendid music, are 
vastly appreciated by the main body of visi- 
tors. Folkestone is high in every sense of the 
word, including its churches, its streets, and 
last, but by no means least—its prices, 


| for that foolish, yet r 
When summer and holiday time came round , tion; and it was too 


} 


| 


Enterprising local magnates are always 
adorning their fair town with some new 
ernament in the shape of a public building; 
while improvements and schemes calculated 
to add to the comfort and enjoyment of visi- 
tors, and consequently to their numbers, are 
rapidly planned and carried out. Sidney 
Atherton, walking along by the edge of the 
steep cliff, with the parade and the sea far 
below him on the left, and a long res of 
stately mansions on ‘the right, admitted to 
himself that it was a very jolly place in which 
to dawdle away a portion r | his somewhat 
limited vacation. . 

The bright rejoicing holiday tone that per- 
vaded everything was refreshing to a man 
jaded with hard work, and anxious to recruit 
his forces before going back to the great mill 
again. There was such a pleasant sense of 
unlimited leisure, too. No one, with the ex- 
ception of the tradesmen and the butcher 
boys, appeared to be in a hurry. With the 
majority of people all occupation had been 
laid aside for awhile, giving place to lazy en- 
joyment. You could bathe, read, boat, or 
fish, through the long sunlit morning as 
your fancy prompted. You could ride or drive 
after luncheon if you were energetic enough to 
do either; and in the evening there was the 
band on the Lees, with plenty of variety in 
the shape of illuminated concerts elsewhere, 
and entertainments at the town-hall. 

Sidney Atherton was about to descend to 
the beach by the winding path running along 
the face of the verdure.covered cliff, gay with 
wild-flowers, when a little procession, having 
a bath-chair as its centre, came towards him 
and held him momentarily spell-bound. 

Seated in the bath-chair was Eleanor Challis. 
He recognised that exquisite, spirituelle face, 
and the large dark-blue eyes at a glance. 
Walking beside her were her father and Aunt 
Louisa. Mary Challisand Ezekiel Weymouth, 
the latter looking more like a respectable 
senior deacon than ever, and displaying towards 
his companion an air of well-satisfied com- 
placent proprietorship that made Sidney 
Atherton long to kick him, brought up the 


rear. 

Flashing darkly red, the young man raised 
his hat to the little group generally, andturned 
down the narrow cliff path to avqid entering 
into conversation with them. 

For one second his eyes had encountered 
those of Mary Challis fastened upon him with 
a startled, conscious, pleajing look in their 
clear depths. Then they had dropped beneath 
the stern, estranged glance he bestowed upon 
her before turning away. 

“How very odd that Mr. Atherton did no 
stay to speak to us!” exclaimed Aunt Lonisa 
feeling rather hurt. “I am not aware o 
having done anything to offend him.” 

‘He has behaved somewhat strangely to us 
without | apparent reason,” admitted he. 
brother, mildly. 

Eleanor said nothing. Only the sadness in 


tted, act of retalia- 
te now to send for 
Sidney Atherton and endeavour to explain 
everything to him. A monthhence Mary and 
Ezekiel Weymouth were to be married. It 


The fashionable high-class Men rs tm , was the American’s money which had enabled 


them all to enjoy this holiday at the seaside. 
In every way they were indebted toand depen- 
dent upon him. 

**Do you knov, Mary,” said Mr. Weymouth, 
addressing his fiancée with a smile, “I was no 
end jealous of that young fellow at one time. 
I thought he was bent upon trying to cut me 
out in your affections. I suppose he sheered 
off when he saw there was considerable op- 

ition ahead ; and he showed his good sense 
| am doing. He could hardly expect to win 
the matrimonial race when Ezekiel 8. Wey- 
mouth was entered to run against him.” 

She made some inarticulate reply. This 
allusion to the only man she had ever loved 
filled her with sick loathing. Oh! how she 





detested and shrank from the commonplace, 
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vulgar, self-made Yankee, whose name she was 
soon to bear; how that nasal twang of his 
grated upon her ear each time he spoke! That 
unexpected meeting with Sidney Atherton had 
caused her love for him to spring up afresh, 
to go out towards him with a terrible, pas- 
sionate intensity that frightened her, since it 
proved how very far off she was from forgetting 


im. 

And he had looked so angry, so unrelenting. 
Would he ever forgive her for having ship- 
wrecked his happiness? He might if he but 
knew how supremely miserable she was her- 
self. But he was not likely to know; he must 
remain under a misconception with regard to 
her real feelings towards him, and the motives 
that had led to her accepting Ezekiel Wey- 
mouth as long as they both lived. 

And Sidney Atherton? 

That encounter had ruffled his plumage 
considerably. He wished that he had chosen 
any place to stay at rather than Folkestone, 
since the Challis'’s were there also. He had 
no desire to run up against them two or three 
times a day in the streets or on the Lees, to 
witness Ezekiel Weymouth’s courtship of the 
girl he still loved in full ewing. 

That strange expression in Mary’s eyes 
haunted him and set him wondering. Was 
it the result of a guilty conscience—for she 
must know that she had treated him un- 
generously, or what? He could not under- 
stand or account for it. She was certainly 
looking pale and weary, unlike her old radiant 
self, as if the prospective grandeur of her 
position as Mrs. Ezekiel 8S. Weymouth was 
rather too much for her. 

“Tl leave Folkestone the day after to- 
morrow,” he decided mentally. ‘I shall do 
myself no good by staying here—the charm of 
the oo seems gone already—that fellow 
has destroyed it.” 

Sidney Atherton would not 2 upon the 
Lees next morning lest he should meet the 
Challis party again. He chose the beach 
instead, taking with him a new uncut number 
of the Cornhill. . 

The beach however, offered not one scrap of 
merciful shade. All was broad, glaring sun- 
shine, hot enough og ew the skin off faces 
exposed to it. Half baked, and feeling the 
reverse of amiable, Sidney Atherton looked 
— presently to discover some place of 

ter 


Close down to the water’s edge was a little 
boat, with a gay striped covering. No one 
stood near it. Jast then it appeared to have 
neither occupant nor owner. Getting in 
without a second thought, Sidney Atherton 
stretched himself luxuriously beneath the 
awning and read his Cornhill to the soothing 
sound of the waves, plashing coolly against 
the sides of the boat. 

He might have been there an hour when he 
heard footsteps spproaching, while a man’s 
voice with a strong nasal twang, suggestive of 
the stars and stripes of America, said,— 

“Get in, Mary. We shall have time for a 
row before luncheon. Boatman, nonsense. I 
can row as wellas any boatman, otherwise I 
wouldn’t risk myself upon the water—not to 
mention you.” 

Another second and Mary Challis sprang 
lightly into the boat, attired in a delicious 

achting costume and jaunty little sailor's 

t. She started in amazement as Sidney 
Atherton gathered himself up, and began to 
apologize; then her face grew rosy red, 

“IT came here to read,’’ he exclaimed in a 
chill, formal tone. ‘‘It was so hot on the 
beach yonder, and I had no idea as to the owner 
of the boat in which I was trespassing.’’ 

‘We won't prosecute you, though, Mister 
Atherton,” said Ezekiel Weymonth, with a 
laugh. Now that he had no longer any cause 
to feel jealous cf the young man he was willing 
to be on friendly terms with him. Moreover, 
it would be pleasant to show off a little, to 
display the prize he had won for the edifica- 
tion of the English swell, who had perhaps 
sought in vain to obtain it for himself. 

‘* Miss Challis and I are going for a row,” 





he continued. ‘‘ There’s lots of room in the 
boat. Come with us, by all means; we shall 
be glad to have you.” 

Ere Sidney Atherton could refuse, with one 
vigorous push the American had launched the 
boat, scrambling in head foremost himself 
with a great loss of dignity. Feeling horribly 
annoyed at the contretemps Atherton sat still, 
since he could hardly jump out and swim 
ashore, while Mary Challis, with an em- 
= gama that equalled his own, took the 

elm. 

Ezekiel Weymouth plumed himself upon 
being a good oarsman. In reality, he could 
do nothing but catch crabs, and send the boat 
rocking through the water as if it were a 
cradle. The wind that day was rising, while 
the sea, without being rough, was what 
boatmen call ‘‘ fresh.” 

When they had rowed a long distance from 
land, the two men doing nearly all the talk- 
ing, since Mary said scarcely anything, she 
suggested that it was time for them to return. 

How it happened none of them could tell, 
but, in veering the boat round, Mr. Ezekiel 
Weymouth lost his balance, fell over the 
narrow seat legs uppermost, while the oars 
slid from his grasp into the water. 

‘‘Good heavens!’’ exclaimed Sidney 
Atherton. ‘ What have you done, man? Is 
there another pair of oarsin the bottom of 
the boat?” 

‘“‘No—o,” groaned the American, as he 
picked himself up with assistance. ‘‘ What 
is to become of us, Atherton? We shall all 
be drowned ! ” 

It was hardly a pleasant situation to be at 
that distance from land, drifting out in an 
oarless boat towards the Atlantic Ocean. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ir wasnight, and thestars wereahining, while 
the moon threw a bridge of tremulous silvery 
light across the dancing waves. 

‘‘ Are you cold, Miss Challis?” asked 
Sidney Atherton, in the constrained tone that 
hurt her so deeply. 

‘*No; at least, not very cold,” she replied, 
shivering in her thin dress as she spoke. 

Without heeding her protests Sidney Ather- 
ton took off his coat and wrapped it round 
her. Mr. Weymouth was fast asleep, his head 
on one side, his mouth a little way open. He 
looked terribly unromantic in the moonlight. 

They had been drifting in that oarless boat 
ever since the morning. At first they had 
felt very sanguine about being picked up by a 
passing vessel, since there were so many 
always comingand going. But, although they 
had sighted several sailing vessels and one 
steamer at a considerable distance, their 
shouting had failed to attract attention. Ere 
night fell they had shouted themselves hoarse 
to no purpose, while their frail craft seemed 
like a speck on the mighty ocean, enabling 
them to realise their own insignificance as 
they had never done before. 

Mary Challis bore up very well, considering 
the strangeness of her position and the 
imminent danger connected with it. To bein 
an oarless boat drifting about on the Atlantic 
Ocean, accompanied by the man she loved, 
and that other man whom she was pledged to 
marry, was hardly conducive to either mental 
or bodily comfort. But Mary was naturally 
a brave girl, and she uttered no lamentations. 
Her lips were compressed and her face was 
very pale. Otherwise she betrayed no signs 
of fear. 

Mr. Ezekiel Weymouth, however, was less 
forbearing. He seemed to think more of his 
own danger and discomfort than of Mary's. 
It had not occurred to him to offer her his 
coat. As the vessels went by without heeding 
them, and the keen air aroused his appetite, 
his complaints increased. Never again, if 
they were fortunate enough to be rescued, 
would he venture upon the water in fair 





weather or foul. Surely boats had been sent 
in search of them from Folkestone long ere 
this! When the light faded and his hopes 
with it he became so snappish and disagree. 
able, having apparently forgotten that he 
alone was responsible for what had happened, 
that the others felt relieved when he lost sight 
of his woes for awhile in sleep. 

‘TT wish I had something to offer you,” said 
Sidney Atherton to the silent girl. ‘ You 
must feel dreadfully exhausted.” 

‘“‘Tam more thirsty than hungry,” she re- 
joined gently, ‘but I am strong, and I can 
hold out for some time yet. Mr. Atherton, 
do you think there is still any hope of our 
being picked up by a passing vessel ?”’ 

“It is our one chance,” he said earnestly, 
‘*and we must needs cling to it.” 

“T have often read of men and women 
suffering tortures through hunger and thirst 
in a little boat after being shipwrecked,’’ she 
went on, with a little shudder, ‘‘and I have 
pitied them from my heart. Heaven grant 
that we may not share their fate!” 

“ For your sake alone I pray that we may 
be rescued,” he said solemnly, yet his voice 
had not lost its coldness. 

“Tt sounds selfish,”said Mary, timidly,‘‘ but 
Iam glad that you came with us now. You 
were reluctant to do so.” 

‘* Yes—at first—but as things have turned 
out Ido not regret having doneso. I would 
rather be near you in this extremity, although 
I can do 80 little to aid you.” 

‘‘It would have been fearful with no com- 
panion save him,” she murmured, glancing in 
Ezekiel's direction. 

‘*He is your affianced husband,” Sidney 
Atherton reminded her. 

‘** [know, I know,” she said hurriedly ; ‘‘ but 
in a strait like this he thinks only of him- 
self, whereas you—Mr. Atherton,” she con- 
tinued, leaving her sentence unfinished, and 
raising her starry eyes to his stern, set face, 
‘to-morrow we may be either drowned or 
rescued. Since the first-named contingency 
appears to be the more probable of the two 
we may surely be allowed to speak plainly 
to each other—to set conventional scruples at 
defiance. I ask you to forgive me for having 
written that note asI did. I may be wrong, 
but I fear it caused you pain.” 

‘There is nothing to forgive,’’ he rejoined, 
calmly. ‘It was open to you to choose be- 
tween Weymouth and myself. You made your 
choice accordingly, only in your manner of 
conveying the decision to me you gratified a 
feeling of resentment. You reminded me that 
you had neither forgotten nor forgiven the 
incident connected with our first meeting. It 
was your Roland for my Oliver.” 

“It was foolish, vindictive, wrong,” she 
said, mournfully. ‘I have regretted it bit- 
terly since. But you are mistaken, Mr. 
Atherton, in imagining that I had decided to 
marry Mr. Weymouth when that note was 
written. Not till long after, not until the 
failure of Mercer’s bank had made us all 
beggars, did I consent to become his wife. 
He has promised to provide for my family, 
for papa, and poor Aunt Louisa, and darling 
Nell. Oh, what anxiety they must be in re- 
specting usnow! For their sake I consented 
to wed him. What would I not do to save 
them from poverty? When I wrote to you, 
however, I had no idea that I should ever be 
engaged to Mr. Weymouth. He had proposed 
to me once, and I—I had refused him.” 

Sidney Atherton’s heart beat wildly in sud- 
den delicious hope and fear. 

“TIT was not aware until now that Mr. 
Challis had suffered any pecuniary loss,’’ he 
said quickly, allowing his eyes to rest upon 
that pale, sweet, truthful face. 

‘‘He lost every penny he possessed,’ re- 
joined the girl. ‘But for Mr. Weymouth’s 
interposition we should have been turned out- 
of-doors.” 

‘““Why have you told me this?” he de- 
manded almost fiercely. 


(To be concluded.) 
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FACETITA 
He: “And. will you: miss.me.whea I'm 


gone?” She: ‘ With.pleasure |” 

A screntist has discovered that: Mauna Loa; 
the volcano in the Sandwich Islands, throws 
mud 4200 miles. This beats the newspapers. 

Ernen: ‘* Were: you favourably ‘impressed 
with the play at the theatre lastnight?” 
Clara: “No; but I was heartily squeezed 
aféér it’ was over.” 

First editor: “Can you give me’an equiva- 
lent for ‘fired with enthusiasm’ Jack?” 
Second editor: “ Certainly, my boy! Write 
it ‘ejected with cheerfol alacrity.’” 

ADVERTISEMENT in French newspaper: 
‘“ Fritz X——, an experienced accountant, de- 
sites a place as cashier. In the interest of 
the security of patrons he would state that he 
is afflicted with two wooden legs.” 

Baeteyx : “ Bailey, you havea general. repu- 
tation for talking to yonrself. in. the. street.’’ 
Bailey : ‘‘ Yes, you eee,.I like to talk to.a sen- 
sible man, and I like to hear a sensible man 
talk.” 

Litttz man: “I understand, sir, that you 
have called me an unmitigated: liar?” Big 
man: “No, I didn’t: use the word . unmiti- 
gated.’’ Littleman: ‘Then I accept your 
apology.” 

Foxp mother: *“ Well; Bessie, now that 
you have seen your Consin Walter, what: do 
you think of him? Did ho'leavea pleasant 
impression ?”* Bessie: “Oh, yes; mamma, 
He kissed me.” 

‘Prisoner, do you edmit that you stole this 
purse’ of diamonds?” ‘ Yes, your ‘honour; 
but I'do not believe I was then in my right 
mind. I know now they were’ only imita- 
tions.” 

“My husband is a very absent-minded 
man,’ said Mrs. Slowboy. ‘He often very takes 


one thing for another.” “I know it,” said. 


Mrs. Badman. ‘I saw him taking a hot toddy 
last night, and he said he took’ it for a cold.” 


Wet Proportionep.— New York girl: .‘‘ The. 


feet of the Statue,-of Liberty,are six: feet 
long.’’ Chicago lady; ‘‘ Six. feet.loog? Why, 
she must be nearly twenty.feet.high, then!” 
American Paper; 

Frrenp (to: Robinson): ‘ I’ve. just: heard 
that Mrs. Robinson met with a runaway acei- 
dent this morning, but’didn’t. learn the parti- 
culars. Anyhody-jnjured?,’’ Robinson (cheer: 
fally): ‘* Nobody but the fellow who ran away 
with her,” 

Mistress: ‘‘ Good gracious! Why, Babette, 
what have been doing: with the chair?” 
Servant maid: ‘‘ You see,.-ma’am, the cat 
keeps going on it and tearingthe plush; so I 
put some mustard on the seat,and now she 
let’s it alone;” 

“T wanr’ your mother to’ let my affairs 
alone,’ said: Brown to Mrs.'B. ‘I won't have 
any more of ‘her dittation.” ‘ You're always 
finding fault with mother,” retorted Mrs. B. 
‘I'll have you understand, Mr. Brown, that 
my mother isan angel.” ‘I wish she was!” 
groaned Brown. 

“Mary Janz !*’ “What ma’am? ” “ What 

be you a#-doin’?”’ ‘I'm eatin’ pie, ma’am:” 
“What be you's eatin’ it with?’ ‘“ Knife,” 
“So you bel Now, what have I told you 
about eatin’ pie with your kuife, Mary Jane? 
Take that pie up in your hand, and eat it as 
you ought to!” 

Tze point of a good story may sometimes 


be carried in a sheath, but it is there all the: 


same.. Vide the following: Scene: A hotel 
frequented by commercial travellers, Drnm- 
mer (familiarly, to clerk): ‘“‘ Why, how's this, 
Tom? Has the house come down to wooden 
tooth- picks ?. You used to set up goose-quills?”’ 
Clerk (confidentially, leaning over the desk) : 
“Yes, I know; we did have quill picks once, 
but the fact is, Harris, the: blamed boarders 
got to carrying them away.” 





Epitn: “Engaged? I wish you joy! How 
does hé look?” Clara: ‘* I cannot tell posi- 
tively. He is indescribably fine-looking. How 
then can I dessribe him to you?” 


“ Breet, did you-get the flowers that Iam 
to-wear to-night in my hair?’ ‘ Yes, mam; 
but~—"  “ But whas?’’ ‘ I'vemielaid the 
hair; mum,” 


dines: “Ha, ha, ha! That's a-pretty good 
story, isn’t'it Binks?” Binks: “ Very good.” 
Jinks : ‘I told it well, too, didn't 11?” Binks: 
‘Well, I think my nurse’ used ‘to tell it bet- 
ter. 


“‘ How's business?’ ‘ Oh, it’s picking up. 
How’s yours?’’ ‘ Well, mine’s falling off.” 
“So? What is. your business?” ‘ Going 
over Niagara Fails ina barrel.” ‘ What's 
yours?” “I'ma rag-picker.”’ 

“ Prystcun, healthyself,” jocularly said a 
rich mam ‘to the doctor as:he came into his 
office,’ “‘ Thanks} Thataswhat I propose to 
do; replied the doctor, presenting a bill for 
fifty pounds. He went:out well heeled. 


Youne man (whispering to jeweller): “That 
engegement ring I bought‘of you yesterday.” 
Jeweller: ‘* What's the matter with it; didn’t 
it fit?’? Young man (cautiously); ‘Sh! It 
didn’t have a chance. Gimme collar-studs 
for it.” 

Cuartey (to his pretty;consin, who is fish- 
ing): “‘ Any bites yet Mand?” Mand: “ Onlya 
nibble or two.” Charley: ‘‘ What would you 
do, Maud, if you should make. as good a 
‘catch’ as Iam said tobe?” Maud: “ Throw 
it back in, Charley.” 

Customer) (to..restaurantmat): ‘ Boy!” 
Restaurant man: ‘‘ Don't call me boy, sir! 
I’m no boy, sir, and won’t be called boy, sir, 
by nobody, sir!” Customer: ‘‘ Then do as 
you'd be done by, and don’t cail this old mut- 
ton ‘lamb’ any more,” 

“So your husband was drowned in the late 
floods 2?” said a woman to another. ‘‘ How 
rad! did'they recover the body?” ‘ No,” 
sobbed the widows ‘“ John always had a 
habit-of going tothe bottom of everything.” 

“ Wuat is it, my friend,” cried the temper- 
ance lecturer, gazing ferociously around him. 
« What is‘ it that catises men to desert their 
firesides; break up heppy homes, and’ bring 
endless misery to dll the human race?” 
“Cricket!” responded’ the small’ boy in the 
corner. 

Parson’ Srrez.—* I understand, deacon, that 
the church carpet is being ruined by the water 
from dripping. umbrellas?” Deacon Goode: 
‘‘ Tt is so, parson, and something has got to be 
done.” ‘* Why not havea rack in the porch, 
and leave the umbrellas there instead of 
carrying them to theseats?” “Iam afraid 
it. would’ spoil the solemnity of the benedic- 
tion.” “You think so?” “ Yés; everybody 
would want to be first ont, so as to get the 
best one.” 

Tuere was a click of the latch-key in the 
front door, about 1230.am, and Mr. Job 
Shuttle stole softly upstairs. His spouse had 
not yet begun to dream dreams, but was 
awaiting him. ‘Seems to me you are later 
than usual.” ‘Yes, a little, my dear,” said 
Job,. ‘You see, I was elected K. of 8. to- 
night.” ‘“ K.of.8.1!,What’s that?” ‘“ Why, 
kee of the seal, of course.” ‘Indeed! 
And about how long before I’m to be. elected 
keeper of a sealskin jacket?” A woman 
knows just when to pour on cold water. 

How tHe Sorosts  Srantrep.—Omaha. man: 
“So you belong to the. noted Sorosis 
Society?” ‘New York Miss: ‘“ Yes, I was 
one of the original members.” “ Let. me.see, 
it’s twenty years now since ‘that. society 
started——” ‘Dear’ me. so itis! .But you 
must not forget that the original: members: 
were infants when it. began.’ ‘‘ Infants 
Really, Lhad-an idea that it was.an indepen- 
dent movement of some-sort.’”’ ‘Oh! it was 
You-see, its formation was the result of a re-, 
bellion on the part of the girl babies, who 





didn’t want to be nursed.”—American Paper. 


Youne Crammy (witha tremendous idea 
of his conversational powers): ‘‘ My mother 
will be down in a few moments, Miss Keene. 
Cawn't I entertain you, until she comes?” 
Miss Keene: ‘‘ How good of yon, Mr. Clammy ! 
Will you be kind enongh to watch my coach. 
man. ont of the.window, and see that he kee 
his cape buttoned up tightly? “The poor fel- 
low is so delicate, you know.” 

Mars. Fortuneserxer. had. been hinting,.to 
Judge. B., who is old and,.rich, ‘that. her 
daughter would make him a good and. loving 
wife, ‘She is very.much in. love with you, 
judge,” said. the. lady,..suggestively ‘‘I am 
sorry, but.I cannot. reciprecate. the. affection 
of a young lady who shows. such bad taste,’’ 
replied the old judge, reaching for bis.hat and 
cane. 

Aw old tramp, who had agreed to saw: wood 
for half-an-hour for his breakfast, leftat the 
seventh stick and said: “Madam; I have 
struck for more. breakfast’ and). less) wood.. 
Are you willing toarbitrate?’’ ‘ Certainly,’’ 
she replied:' And» she left the case>in the. 
hands° of her~ bull-dog,: who’ rum the tramp 
half-a-mile, and. decided that! a lock ont was 
inevitable. 

Jupax. (to prisoner): ‘‘ You have been here 

before, I think?” ‘Prisoner: Yes, sah.” 
‘“ What'was the-oharge ? »” “Sameae'dis-one 
— stealing chickens?’ ‘‘ And you were cons 
victed, too. I remember now." ‘* Ye; judge: 
I was found guilty; bat‘it wasn'tmy fault. I 
was convicted: on: citoumstantial’ ebbidence,” 
“How so!” “A-maen saw me. takin’ de. 
chickens, an’ he swore to'de'cirbumstance.” 
_ “Can you. send’ the mourited polite up to 
594?” ‘inquired’ a voice through’ the pintos’ 
telephone the other day. ‘“ What's the-mat: 
ter?” ‘Someone tapped” the tilf of toy Bre 
cery of five shillings,” ‘Are* yon’ holding 
him?” “No; he has’ pvalttae half-an- 
hour.” “ Then what. * ‘the wageon 
do?” “ Well; it will’ get.out' a crowd and look 
like business; won't it ?'‘I ‘self for’ cash; and 
my prices are lower than ever before.” 


KERRY, HUMOUR, 


I necentLy heard.from West Kerry, says.a. 
writer, of-a horse of. which, it. was said.that. 
“he was. as. handy with his hind. 2S) 
pugilist.” This may serve as a pendantito 
the Galway,story of'the.mare that.‘ threw’’ 
a. wonderful, ‘‘lep,” of. which, her.master re- 
marked that. he was ‘‘ gladder than if.she’d 
wrote the Bible.” To my samples of blunders 
I have to add the common;.remark. of..the 
fishermen. of Killarney, , that ‘“ the wather is 
dry in the rivers; andtheexplanation given 
by a servant of.the death of a favourite cat :— 

“She ate a rot, (rat) your honour, and; she 
ouside disject i: je 

ut these are feeble com Speci-.: 
mens of i bred nil Tarnished me by 
a descendant of the lady, w 
them. Thus;she is:reported to 
ave said that an.‘ artichoke (architect) was UL 
of a pewter fever; and.on another. occasion 
to have alluded to. a -house. being,.so «full of: 
guests that ‘‘the men had to sleep .injithe 
cordurors.”’ (corridors); 
contribution does not: come from): 
Kerry, either, ;but.from London, though: the 
authority is Irish... Being. asked whether he. 
had got a muzzle-for his.dog, he replied, Oh, 
, but he doesn’t think it is.a muzzle;,we 
just tell him it,is a nose-improver.’ 


At the time. when the selogere wire wag.. 


up. between Killarney and Valentia, one.of. 
E lieu gentry was telling another of his. 
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SOCIETY: 


Countess Beratan-Mivrer, a Hungarian 
lady, has become the benefactress: of the dia-. 
trict of Nugy Séilyk,: in . Transylvania, the: 
place of her residence. She employs many 
hundred poor 4 women and.children for 
the manufacturing of those gorgeous woollen 
fabrics which are the pride of Hungarian home 
industry. Curtains, table-cloths,. antimacas- 
sars, cushions, Roumanian pinaforese which 
are used for chairs and small table-covers, and 
other decorative purposes, are manufactured 
upon abont sixty primitive looms, under the 
supervision of the Countess Bethlen. Mostof 
the fabrics are striped, their colours being 
chiefly red, purple,.and black, sometimes with 
a touch of other colours; and richly interwoven 
with gold and silver braids. Their designs are 
most tasteful. Countess..Bethlen has. been 
several times-decorated. Atthe recent Parisian 
and Hungarian Industrial Exhibitions she re- 
ceived the great-golden medal, aud at several 
other exhibitions diplomas and silver medals. 

Tre Empress or Germany bas just: written 
to express the great’ pleasure it has given’ Her 
Majesty to learn of. the. success. which. has, 
attended the Honourable Order. of. Domestic 
Service instituted in Connection with The 
Quiver. This Order was established in Janu- 
ary last, since which date about six thousand 
letters have been received and answered by 
the editor, and over two thousand members 
have already: been received into the Order. Of 
these nearly wifty have been in their present: 
situations upwards of halfa century (the length 
of service extending up to sixty-five years), 
whilst some:+haadredshave served more than 
twenty-five years. Her Royal Highness the 
Princess Christian has graciously consented to 
become patron of the Order, the vice-patrons 
being the Marchionness of Tavistock, the Coun- 
tess Waldegtave,: the. Lady John Maaners, the 
Lady Brabazon, the-Lady Sophia Palmer, and 
Lady White Cooper. About £200 has been ex- 
pended in prizes, médals, and certificates. 
Nearly. one. hundred. letters continue. tc reach 
the editor daily: from persons. desirous of being 
enrolled-as-membarsof the Order. 

Tue Kine or toe Beuetays paid a visit to the 
P ’s Palacein. the Mile-end-road, and was. 
condactediover the site and: the Qaeen's Hall 
by Sir BE? Hi Carrie, the chairman. His 
Majesty showed. much interest in the under- 
taking, and he evidently much admired: the 
beautifal hall, now being rapidly got ready-for 
opening by the Qieen this month. Oa his 
return through Whitechapel His: Majesty: was 
shown over several of the wards of the London 
Hospital. : 

Tue. Kiya or Denmark completed his. sixty- 
ninth yearion Friday, April'8. It-being.Good 
Friday, the King had specially requested that: 
no public fétes or display. of flags, &o., should’ 
take place, and His Majesty did not hold the 
usual.Jarge reception. At half-past: tem he 
received the Cours officials, and am hour later 
the Crown Princes and the other members of 
the royal family called upon the King to con- 
gratalate him. In the evening the Crown 
Prince and Crown Princess gave a dinner. 
party, at which the King and Queen and the 
members of the royal family, hesides the Court 
officials, were present. 

The King of Denmark and the Crown Prince 
were present last week at the opening of the 
Danish Academy, .A-song having’ been sung; 
the secretary read the report, and the royal 
party proseeded to theexhibition. The paint- 
ings &c., number 546; among the exhibitors 
of sculptures is Baron Marochetti, the Italian 
Ambassador at the Danish Court, who is re- 
presented by two busts. one of which is Prince 
Hans, brother to the King of Denmark. 

Tue marriage of Henry Barton Buckley, | 
Eaq., Q.C., of Lincoln's-Inn, with Bertha 
Margaretta, third daughter of Charles Hdward 
Jones, of Caldicote House, Bashey Heath, 
Herts, and: Cornwall-gardens,..Qaeen’s-gate, 
was solemnised at'St. Mary Abbott's, Kensing- 
ton, on Taesday, 12th of April. 





SPATISTICS. 


Fieures printed.in the Methodist ‘“ Year 
Book,’’ show that-on January 1s, 1887, Metho- 
dism numbered: tironghout the world 35,000 
travelling preachers, and 6.320.000 members. 
In the. United States there are 27,000 travel- 
ling preachers, and 4,000.000 members, and a 
population of over 15,009,000, or mors than 
one-fourth of the population of the entire 
country—56,000,000. The Methodist Episco- 
pal Church alone numbers in the United 
States 12,800 travelling preachers and 2,000,000 
members, having 20,000 churches; 7,500.par- 
sonages, 144 college and other school proper- 
ties. 

Gzeman Frsuertes.—The German Fisheries 
Association lately asked the German Chamber 
of Gommerce.to put.a premium on seals, it. 
-being maintained that-these animals are most 
destructive to the fisheries. The petition was 
refused. The Association, in support of its 
views, stated that.a fail-grown seal requires 10 
pounds: of fisha: day for its: food, making 
3,650 pounds ina year. At the same: rate, 
-1,000 seals would’ consume the enormous quan- 
tity of 3,650,000 pounds a year. As the seal 
is a faithful attendant upon herring shoals, it 
causes enormous havoc among.e species of fish 
which is one of the greatest sources of revenue 
to the fishermen om the North German coast. 
It is maintainedthat these-depredations have 
greatly decreased:the quantity-of fishin recent 
years. Complaints of the serious destruction 
of fish by s have also lately been made by 
Swedish fishermen in the. Baltic. 





GEMS. 


Sure like sun in every corner. 

Tuar you may.ba.bsloved be amiable. 

Troops of’ furies:march in the drankard’s 
triumphs, 

Eveay and: commanding: movement in 
the annals of the world’s the product of en- 
thusiasm. 

Or all investments, none can rank for profit- 
ableness ‘with those ofa well-spent life which 
is duplicated and. reduplicated in other well- 
spent lives, 

Noratna is more beautifal than a serene, 
virtuous, happy old age. Sach an old age be- 
longs to every individual's life if he only 
knows how to build it. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Ginezr Snars.—Mix.one pound of flour and 


-three:quarters-of a poundof white sugar, Rab 


into it half-a-pound’of batter; two eggs well 
beaten,. and.aa ounce,of. ginger. ground fine. 
Beat all well together, roli.out the dough: to 
the third: of aw inch thick, -cut out'the cakes: 
and bake them. These are*far superior to’ 
ordinary ginger. snaps. 

Lon Brsevrr.— One pound-of flour; three’ 
ounces of butter, one half-pound of sugar, two 
eggs, one lemon. Rub the. butter. into the 
flour, ‘add’ the sugar’ and: tae grated lemon 
rind’; add. the yolks of the eggs; and all the 
lemon juice, if needed; whisk the whites last. 
Roll ‘out thin, cat into rounds‘with a paste- 
cutter. Bake in’a rather slow oven. They 
must be kept-dry. 

To Cor Warm Breav.—A practical: house- 
keeper. says if. the necessity of cutting hot 
bread be i ative, the. moist unpleasantness + 
may: be obviated’ by using a warm knife for 
the se, The heating of the steel prevents’ 
the chill which camees-the sodden :look.so well 
known to. those. who have: been ed: to- 
cut‘the waror’loaf;‘ A napkin should'be laid: 
on the plate upon which the slices are placed. 
Rish cake- is.much: less: liable. to cramble: if. 
cut witha knife whieh hasbeen dippedin:hot™ 
water. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A “Mzxprva Onrics”’ for bachelors has 
been established. in New York. Here socks 
are darned, buttons sewn on, and other naces- 
saty repairs made! at: small charges for the 
benefit of single mem who have no feminine 
belongings to. care for theimgarments. 


Never for a moment lef us try to separate, 
or dream tiiat we ean separate, our individual 
life fram our national. Our.vocation is the 
same in the most. private. occnpatious as when 
we are fulfilling what are oalled our duties.as. 
citizens. Every duty is a civic duty. 

He who is‘truly,-deeply, essentially: honest 
loves honesty so much better than any possible 
reward, that: he.choeses it: every time: apart 
from’ any consideration of its results, and 
neither hope nor fear, neither bribe nor 
threat; could tempt him away front his loyal 
allegiance, 


JEwerteRy In Persta.—In Persia, the most 
skilful jewellers are glad to work for two shil- 
lings.a day. The Persian’ seldom buys his 
jewellery ready made, but orders it. When 
the various, pieces have been cust or cut from 
the metal supplied by the customer, they are 
brought to him for inspection and carefully 
weighed... Then the. article is put. together, . 
either in the customer’s own house and under 
his eye or under the supervision of his'servant. 
Then it is again weighed, then chased and 
finished; the filings‘and waste being collected 
and credited to the customer. 


Srzee.—An eminent physician who hag 
thoroughly studied the pl losophy of sleep, 
says that it is prevented! by anexcess of blood 
inthe brain, and proposes asa remedy to pump 
the blood back from.the brain by a peculiar 
method of breathing, for which directions are: 
given as follows: Having assumed the. usual 
posture. of sleep, the» person isto inhale 
slowly and steadily long breaths, devoting his 
whole attention to making the inbalations and 
exhalations exactly the same. length—the 
length to be much greater than that of 
ordinary breathing, although not sufficiently. 
= to a the circulation by working the 
ungs to: the utmost capacity. In support of 
this t referencs is made'to the fepling of 
faintness prodaced by filling the lungs with all 
theair'they will hold’ and’ then expelling: it, 
repeating the operation rapidly three or four 
times; the resulting faintness is attributed: to 
the withdrawal of the blood: from the brain, 
and the'satme effect, substantially, follows any 
sudden and extreme emotion. So violent a 
disturbance of the system, however; is not 
advised for the purpose here sought; but a 
steady and gradual diversion of the. blood 
frowi the brain tothe lungs:and body. 


Rare Panets.—Panelsthat are very effective. 
may be made out of the delicately tinted 
pictures,.which. are something of the natare 
of decaleomamie, transferred on crépa, A 
bsautifal panel recently seen’ hast wo outside’ 
pieces of blue plush, ten inches long and three:. 
wide, with lower ends pointed: and finished 
by a gilt horseshoe with hanging balts: of 
chenille... The centre.of the panel.is a piece 
of. rose: coloured. crépe four inches wide, 
heatted at’ the top’ by a cross: piece of plush 
like the. outer strips. Upon the orépe a suit- 
able. picture: has: been: carefally transferred. 
The liningis stiff white:mustin, and the lower 
edge is finished’ bya row of silver fringe. A 
similar panel with the decorated centre. re- 
placed by a strip of satin harmonizing with 
the plush can be made-.upon millinet, or even 
thin cardboard ion,.and made to serve 
a usefal: as» well as ornamental parpose by: 
‘securing at the back three’ or four sheets of 
‘blotting paper, which must: be several inches 
shorter and narrower than! the outside. By 
taking the finished: to a shoemaker, 
brass eyelets can be'ins ‘at the through 
| which to. draw.a ribbon, which. will ‘hold. 
leaves in: place and serve-to'suspend it over or 
near a desk, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





7. A.—Your writing is very neat. 
8. 8.—A very good hand though rather plain. 


Sarag.—A dark-brown tress, which in some lights 
displays a slight tinge of auburn. 


E. T.—The hair inclosed is russet-brown. Thereddish 
gleam through it adds to its beauty. 


G. S. F.—His full name was Marie Jean Paul Roch 
Yves Gilbert Motier, Marquis de Lafayette. 


Cc. L. A.—We should not consider it in the least a 
breach of etiquette to leave one informal dance for 
another. 


F. M.-The “Seven Ages of Man” are very beauti- 
fully and aptly described in Shakespeare’s ds You Like 
it, Act. II. Scene 7. 


Mary L.—Very neat penmanship, although a great 
deal could be added to its gracefulness by a little con- 
scientious practice. 


N. S.—Deafness is certainly a misfortune, but tact 
and intelligence can do much to palliate it. Do not 
cultivate your sensitiveness if you would be com- 
fortable. Often the hearing improves with improved 
health. 


8. D. F. G.—Do not allow the chaffing of your com- 
panions to destroy your equanimity ; , Se are fully 
aware of the fact t your boy friend acted in a very 
gentlemanly manner when he accompanied you home 
after nightfal. 


A. L.—There is no way of explaining the cause of 
the weak growth of hair on the upper lips of thousands 
of young men, and were there any remedy for this short- 
coming the discoverer thereof would soon become im- 
mensely wealthy. 


M. 8. W.—We have little -faith in horoscopes. Ac- 
cording to the Japanese Fate-book a person born in May 
will meet with po ee pret in life; born on the 
28th.day of the month will be the delight of his parents 
and friends, but must be careful of his health. 


E. P. C.—How any sensible man can expect recogni- 
tion from a lady to whom he is a perfect stranger passes 
our belief and comprehension, She did perfectly right 
in resenting your saieuier. advances, and it is not at 
all likely that she ever consent to an introduction. 


8. 8.—You are a splendid specimen of womanly 
beauty, and from the tenor of your note there is every 
reason to believe that this beauty is more than skin- 
deep. The construction of the letter, as regards gram- 
mar and chirography, is faultless, and evinces a most 
careful scholastic ing. 


V. R.—We must repeat that fresh air, exercise, cold 
bathing, and a diet of fruit, vegetables, and brown 
bread is the best and safest treatment for a pim 
complexion. For sallowness, try something to act on 
the liver. Face washes are only of temporary good, and 
eften they are injurious. 


Cc. R. L.—Take ‘no notice whatever of the coarse, 
comic valentine. Quickly burn it and say nothing 
about it. If the “hit” at you had any truth in it 
take it to heart asa lesson and correct the propensity. 
It does us good sometimes for even an unfriendly hand 
to hold up the mirror and let us see ourselves as others 
sec us, 


G. A.—The face sent is Medea. Medea was the wife 
of Jason, who sailed in the Argosy fleet to find the 
golden fleece. Medea was his faithful helper, sorceress 
though she was. Afterwards he proved unfaithful, and 
in the madness of jealous passion she killed their chil- 
dren. The picture shows her with the knife in her 
hand, and the look of fierce determination on her beau- 
tiful face. 


G. W. T.—Insect powder made from the flowers of a 
plant called by the scientists Pyrethrum carneum, will 
effectually destroy spiders, ants, flies and many other 
noxious inse-ts. It is perfectly safe to use, as it exer- 
cises no poisonous effect on the human family. Ifa 
local chemist fails to have it in stock, get him to order 
it for you. 


Marian.—The following rules for the preservation of 
the complexion are highly endorsed by persons who 
have tested their efficacy: Rise early and go to bed 
early ; take plenty of exercise, both in and out of doors ; 
use plenty of cold water, and good soap frequently ; be 
moderate in eating and drinking ; avoid tight lacing ; 
shun as muchas possible the vitiated atmosphere of 
crowled ball-rooms and other assemblies ; and avoid 
every description of cosmetics and washes for the skin, 
as they dry it up by clogging the pores, thus defeating 
tthe workings of nature, 


G. D. B.—You must be a ‘trifle precocious to have at 
fifteen a lover of two years’ standing as well as the old 
party who is evidently bent on winning you by a com- 
bination of siege and assault. Your best course is to 
tell your distasteful suitor modestly but firmly that 
you do not care to see him again, that his visits are un- 
welcome both to yourself and your chosen lover, and if 
that proves ineffectual turn him over to your father who 
should know without telling what to do in the case. 
Let no man kiss you, either at parting or otherwise, 
but your father, your brother, betrothed lover, or hus- 


8. 8. W.—If there is anything that will straighten 
curly hair it has not come to our knowledge, and we are 
surprised that such a thing should be wanted, as curly 
hair is so universally admired. 


K. 8. W.—Learn to open your eyes very fully while 
speaking to people and then their small size will not be 
so noticeable. Belladonna dilates the pupil of the eye 
and makes it seem larger, but it is highly injurious. 


F. K. F.—The hair inclosed is light-brown. You can 
obtain from any bookseller text-books of book- 
keeping and study it at home. Your question relative 
- — Victoria we will answer later. You write very 
nicely. 


F. W. F.—There are appliances advertised for the pur- 
pose you mention. We have no personal knowledge of 
their efficacy. Generous diet and exercise will develop 
your whole body harmoniously. 


E. C. F.—Perhaps you misread the advertisement. 
It was pay the first person sending a correct 
answer who was to get a prize, and you may have been 
the hundredth or even the thousandth. In these 
parlous times it is well to be suspicious of any one 
who promises something for nothing. Many thanks for 
— ——— of the paper. e strive always to 
eserve ii : 


L. L. H.—Among the wealthy, an engagement rin 
is usually one set with Gietmanite6 solitaire or pte 
—and as expensive as the gentleman's means will justify. 
It may, however,.be set with other stones. The emerald 
ring would, under the circumstances, make a most ac- 
ceptable engagement token. 


NOT LONELY THOUGH ALONE, 


Nor lonely, and yet all alone ! 
Up from my heart there 

A memory that takes its tone 
From love's long-silent strings. 


And in the firelight’s fitful glow 
I fancy I can see ° 
The face that many a year ago 
Was charm and juy to me. 


I hear the rustle of her dress— 
The music of -her voice ; 

I feel her dear hand's fond caress— 
The thrill when hearts rejoice, 


The odours of the violet— 
* It was her favourite flower— 
With memories that 

Come o’er me at this hour, 


They fill the room, bring back the dreams 
Of pe that lived not long ; 

That love that died now to me seems 
A sweet, remembered song. 


; Ah, sad but happy } maga like these 


21 Oo 
Upon the heart’s responsive k 
ot lonely, though alone! GB. 


E. T. L,—Your own heart should be the best guide 
in the matter of marriage. If youare happier with than 
away from your lover you had better marry him, 
unless your friends can show something’ more tangible 
than mere surmise as the ground for their opinion that 
he is not disinterested. Marriage is the foundation of the 
home which, as an orphan, you must lack. ‘Your writing 
indicates an affectionate, trustful nature. Your hair is 
very pretty as it is. Let hair dye severely alone. It 
kills the life of the hair and gives an ural colour 
that makes a woman look “‘ made up.” 


G. M. H. -Being in comparative ignorance of all the 
facts in the case, we cannot possibly advise what steps 
should be taken to dissolve the irksome marriage bonds 
into which you willingly entered ten years ago. You 
were aware of the man’s failings before consenting to 
become his wife, and should have considered the risk 
run before assuming a contract that should never be 
broken except under the most extrao: stress of 
circumstances. As you are determined to right matters 
in some way, we can only advise a consultation with 
some first-class lawyer, who will inform you as to the 
proper manner of proceeding. What the charge for 
such consultation will be we are unable to state. 


F. W. G.—The meaning of the words spades and 
clubs, applied to cards, and their application to the 
symbols to which they correspond, can be explained 
thus : The spade symbol is the grun, or leaf, of the 
German marks, the leaf of the wild plum. In adopting 
it the French called it pique, as believed from a 
fancied resemblance to the head of a pike, and when 
we took it from the French we renamed it spade, 
borrowing the French symbol and the Italian name for 
the suit of swords (spide). The English club greatly 
resembles the German acorn, which was printed on old 
German cards. On modern cards it resembles a trefoil 
leaf, and on that account is called by the French trefle. 
The English again copied the French symbol, and gave 
it an anglicized Italian name, the suit being called 1 by 
the latter bastoni, meaning batons or clubs. Why the 
ace of spades is selected as the card upon which the 





band, At arm’s-length man is a safe animal, nearer he 
is apt to prove troublesome. 


we are unable to say. 





name of the maker and other ornamentation is placed ' 


C. T. W.—There are several treatises on the numerous 
games that may be played with cards, obtainable through 
a newsdealer or at any ordinary bookseller. 


B. A.—Choose a name for your blue eyed cherub from 
among the following: Agnes, Amy, Bertha, Blanche, 
Cacily, Cora, Edith, Eunice, Eva, Gertrude, Isabel, 
Miriam, Phyllis, Rosalind, Sibyl, Viola, or Winifred. 


Neuuie.—Act in a dignified, womanly way, and do not 
attempt to foree your love upon a man who appears to 
set no value upon it. He should be the suitor for your 
hand, and if he fails ene that fact, you should 
not try to make up for such obtuseness or diffidence by 
reversing the proper state of affairs. 


A. C. T.—No special limit can be given to the time 
requisite to become a good actor or actress ; in fact, it 
may be truthfully said Ghat it is the work of a lifetime, 
and then but few really attain even mediocrity. Unless 
possessed of a genius for acting, it is absolutely useless 
to attempt to gain a high position in that profession. 


A. R. B.—Edward Young, the famous autbor of the 
poem entitled ‘‘ Night Thoughts,” originated the expres- 
sion ‘‘ Man wants but little, nor that little long,” but 
Oliver Goldsmith elaborated it, and made it read, ‘‘ Man 
wants but little here below, nor wants that little long.” 
— in the eighth stanza of his poem, “ The Her- 
mit.” 


E. L.—Refer the several legal queries to a lawyer, 
who, for a nominal fee, will furnish an interpretation of 
the law bearing on the subject quoted. It would require 
several weeks’ time for a non-professional to cou:sult all 
the necessary authorities, and as a matter of course our 
busi t not permit of such an outlay 





of precious ‘moments. 


F. D.—A printer who understands his business will 
doubtless do well where you mention. The pure, light 
air is said to be for dyspeptics and those like your- 
self afflicted with liver complaints. The printing busi- 
ness is usually best where other kinds of business is 
most flourishing. Out-door work would be better for 
you than medicine. Oriole is a rather fanciful name for 
a paper, yet it might find favour in the eyes of western 
peop eng are not so practical and prosy as those in 
older lands. 


G. M. C.—1. Place the following lines on the firs 
page of your autograph album : 
* T truly h tha ‘aeene.. 
. 10 t e one 
Will fll a pa , a8 I have done ; 
And take the trouble and the time 
~ write their thoughts, in or rhyme, 


that I —, whate’er 
_ The names of all my friends recall.” 
2. Your writing and grammar are both excellent. 


L. D. C. —With the aid of fossils the earth's age, or 
geological time, is divided into the following eras: 1. 
Arc ee ; 3. Mesozoic, and 4. Cenozoic. 
These eras are subdivided into periods and in this 
rian period (age a tatidecs catalh. " Dovesten 

v an ‘ vonian 
(age of es), and Carboniferous 4 ag (age of 
= 8. Triassic, Jurassic a’ Cretaceous 
riods, all included in the age of reptiles, 4. Tertiary 
‘age of mammals), and Quaternary (age of man). The 
estimated thickness of the Archwan or Azoic stratified 
rocks is from 40,000 to 50,000 feet ; that of the Pa zozoic 
beds is estimated at about 40,000 feet; while the Meso- 
zoic rocks are supposed to be from 20,000 to 30,000 feet 
in thickness; and the Tertiary and Quartenary rocks 
ther are not less than 10,000. These amounts are 
the sum of the thickest deposits of the several forma- 
tions, and not the thickness observed in any ticular 
place. The time required by geologists for the deposi- 
tion of these strata, and the building up of the great 
continental masses of the earth, is to be reckoned by 
millions of years. Astronomers and physicis's, how- 
ever, now maintain that the age of tne sun is about 
20,000,000 of years, and this limit is adopted by geolo- 
gists, for they have no arbitrary limits by which to mark 
off geological time. 
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